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My dear friends: 


I want to write a personal letter to each one of you farmers, your friends or members of your family, and to all the 
p 





readers of American Agriculturist. 

I wish I could meet you here in my office and have a good long personal talk with you, but that is not possible, soI will 
write you this personal letter because I have something personal to say to every farmer in America. 

Our local newspapers here published an editorial account of the phenomenal development of the William Galloway Company, 

Did you read this as republished in my Company's advertisement in American Agriculturist last week? If not, it will pay 
you to look up that paper, and read it now. 

Don't miss a single word of it. If you can't get the article, drop me a postal and I will send you a copy. 

That editorial from our Waterloo papers gave a truthful, conservative story of our business and the judgment of our 
enterprise and of our goods by the people among whom we live—farmers, bankers, business men, etc. Now, that's all right 
as far as it goes, but I want to say right here something personal to you, because it was only twelve years ago that I was milk- 
ing cows and teaching calves to drink skimmed milk out of a pail, and today I am manufacturing and selling more manure spreaders, 
gasoline engines, cream separators and other implement specialties direct to the farmers than any other firm in the world. 

You will note there is quite a contrast between these two conditions—twelve years ago and today 

They are facts just the same, and there is a reason for it. 


THE SECRET OF OUR SUCCESS 


Sometimes when I come out here to our Administration Building, and see the mail openers opening as high as 5000 
f every state in the Union, and then stop to think that only twelve years ago I was working on the 


y 


farm just the same as thousands and thousands of farm boys, I can't help but think my idea was right when I started this 


letters in a single day fro 


B 


+ 


business of manufacturing goods and selling them direct from the factory to the farmer, and with only one very small profit 

Sometimes when I walk through my factories and see the hundreds and thousands of gasoline engines, manure spreaders 
and cream separators that are being turned out month by month, it all seems like a dream, and the only conclusion I can come to 
is simply this: That my system of manufacturing and of selling direct is right, and the system of manufacturing and selling 
through the dealer with three or four profits is dead wrong. 

Luck has nothing to do whatever with this tremendous business that has been built up in the past few years 

I meet men every day and they say, "Bill, you're the luckiest fellow I ever saw. Why, I remember when you were cutting 
bands to the threshing machine, plowing corn, digg sine potatoes, etc." 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 


My fellow farmers and writers, I want to say to you that luck has nothing whatever to do with this tremendous growth 
that my business has had in the last few years. It is simply a case with one idea in view and carrying it right out to the 
letter, and that is: 

Manufacturing and selling direct to the consumer a hich grade of goods of the very best quality at the lowest possible 
price that can be made, depending not on the profit we get on any one article, but on the tremendous volume of business we 
do and selling thousands and thousands of these different articles, and giving every man, no matter who he is, a square 
deal and always giving my customers the benefit of the doubt if there is any, and co-operating with them. 

Here's my policy: 








MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 






Pick out anything in any of my catalogs you want, no matter what it is—no matter how large or how small the article. 
(See Next Page.) 
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See Previous Page 
If for any reason or idea of yours the 
article does not suit you, I will take it 
back and refund your money. 

I believe in letting you decide the ques- 
tion of the merits of my goods, and the 
reason I do it is this; 


In the first place, when you order from 
me you have sufficient faith in me to send 
me your order. You have simply seen 
the goods illustrated in my catalogs— 
read my descriptions and taken my word 
for it. For that very reason, if for no 


other, after the goods arrive you should 
prefer to return them and get your money 


pack, I think it nothing but fair that 
should give you the right to do so. 
Old-Liners Misrepresent 
In the second place, dealers all over the 


country deliberately misrepresent us and 
by saying, after the goods are 


our goods 
shipped, we will not give you a square 
deal, etc. _ 

Why do they do this? 


Well, I will tell you—Just because I 


stand right between those men and 30 to 
60% pr For this reason, | am bound 
and determined to show these people, who 


are so grossly misrepresenting us at 
times, that I not only have faith in my 
goods, but that I have unbounded faith 


\merican 


ADVERTISEMENT 


It is just a case of doing the right thing, 
and I have simply been acting as your 
trustee, you might say. 

When you buy any of my manufactur- 
ing products here’s what you buy and 
pay for: 

The actual cost of the materials I put 
in the goods, and I buy in stupendous 
quantities; the actual money I pay out 
every Tuesday on my factory pay roll, 
and I pay out thousands of dollars every 
Tuesday, which any bank in Waterloo 
will tell you. Then I only add one very 
small profit based on a tremendous output. 

Anybody might as well have a gasoline 
engine, manure spreader, or cream sep- 
arator, when they can get in on a whole- 
sale deal of this kind. 


Prices Down to Bed Rock 


The prices I am making on these lines 
are less than some factories can make sim- 
ilar goods at actual shop cost, owing to 
the tremendous quantity we make and sell. 

The prices | make you are below what 
the average implemcnt dealer or jobber 
can buy similar goods for in carload lots 
for spot cash. 

There is one thing, however, my friends, 
that | want you to remember, and that is, 
my company is not a supply house, cata- 
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calAn Open Letter to the Farmers of America 


crank on it is a perfect product. The 
facts of the case are, in manufacturing 
different lines of goods, I will not manu- 
facture any line at all unless it is strictly 
in a class by itself and head and shoulders 
above anything else in this line. The 
result, we have always had something 
original to offer to the people. 

That’s why my business has grown at 
such a tremendous rate. 

I had to build and rebuild additions to 
my factories and offices on account of 
this phenomenal growth of my business, 
and there is only one reason for it, and 
that is, 1 give everybody a square deal 
and sell only the highest quality of goods 
at the very lowest possible price that 
can be made. 


Quality and Price Is My Motto 

I have put everything that | manufac- 
ture right down to the chalk mark in 
price, and divide up with you people, be- 
lieving you would give me, in return, a 
big enough volume of business to war- 
rant the low price; and that is exactly 
what I am doing. : 

When I made these prices, I said to 
myself: “Give the people the lowest 
price that is possible for you to make, 
and they will stand by you.” 


“Go the limit 





in the 
farmer. | 
in him. 
Farmers Are 99-100 
Square 


believe 


I know he is 
9% 99% square, and 
that is the principal 
reason that I say 


toyou: Order 
what you want out 
of my catalogs—a 


spreader, 
cream separator, a 
set of harness, or 
anything you need. 

After it comes to 





your place examine 
it, try it, mpare 
it side by side, for 


quality and price, 
with anything you 
can find in your 
home town. 

Use it for 30 


days, or go days, 
even, if 5 say so, 
and if at the end of 
that time vou are 


not satisfied that it 
is the best bargain 


just drop me a line and say, “ Galloway, 
these goods do not exactly suit me.” I tell 
you, right here, I will send. your money back 
ma hurry, without any argument or fuss. 
I will agree to pay the freight both 
Ways, and, if you say so, pay you a rea- 
sonable amount for your time and trouble, 
if you have been out anything on the deal. 
1 Am Not Afraid of the Farmers of 
America 
You have read my history and you 
Ow how I started, and this phenomenal 


business that has been built up is indeed 
8 very simple thing. 


x 





log house or simply a big merchant. 

We are actual manufacturers. 

We are one notch closer to the farmer 
than these other business combinations. 

The average supply and catalog house 
buy one line of goods today, and perhaps 
the same line some other place tomorrow; 
but we are running along manufacturing 
the same standard line every day. 

We are organized in every detail. 

We keep our own patent experts. 


Quality the Best 


We are always looking out for the 
quality, and if there is one thing I am a 





with them.” 

My _— customers 
have never failed 
me yet, because 
they are counted 
by the thousands 
from every state in 
the Union. I only 
wish that you could 
all come to Water- 
loo and spend a few 
hours with me and 
I will show you an 
institution that will 
not only surprise 
you, but one that 
is running in a way 
that makes the man 
who runs it simply 
a trustee for you. 

Why? 

Because I buy 
the material and 
the labor at the 





very lowest pos- 
sible cost, add one 
very small profit, 


make tens of thou- 
sands of the goods, 
and sendthem 
broadcast from 


you can get any- BILL G ER ocean to ocean. 
Raa Piao ALLOWAY DICTATING HIS OPEN LETT Se eee Suhcen 
quality — and for To the farmers of America. He is at his desk in his private office in the great A man came in 
anv reason it does Administration Building of the William Galloway company, which was illustrated in the other dav to 
ie ete ; is agazi as y i ray Stati J ffice, lowa. ve 
not satisfy you, this magazine last week. It is located at Galloway Station, Waterloo postoflice, lowa buy a gasoline 


engine. He said to me: “Galloway, 
can you make me a better price?” 

I told him that if he was to lay the 
money down on my desk for 12,000 of those 
5-H P at $119.50, I could not make him 
a better price for that quantity than I am 
making him and everybody else on a single 
one, because my price on one is already 
based on that tremendous quantity. 


Cuts Off $5 from Manure Spreader 


It’s the 
spreader. 

I called my factory superintendent into 
my office the other day and said to him: 


same way with my manure 
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“Mr Butler, how many can we make this year I Am the Farmers’ Trustee separators and I will give you value the like of 
in the new factory?” For you noticed in the It is the same way with cream separators Which never before has been offered in all 
write-up last week we have just bought the and everything else we sell, and all I have to implement history. Very truly, 
Kemp factory, formerly owned by the In- say in closing is simply this: 
ternational Harvester Company, which cost That I am glad to have this opportunity 
us $100,000, and is conceded to be the largest of having a personal talk with you in the 
manure spreader factory in the world. And American Agriculturist, because you 
adding this to our other large factories, we Am«¢ in Agriculturist people are in sym- LA 
have now undisputedly the largest manure pathy with a movement of this kind. 
spreader factory by perhaps double there is What I want you to do is to write me 
in existence. pers ind get my proposition on gaso- ™ 
So I said to Mr Butler: “Since we have line engines, manure spreaders, and cream President, The William Galloway Co 





gotten into this new factory, what is the top 
of your capacity in the new plant?” 

He said: ‘Billi, we can make 100 a day in 
ten hours, and from 150 to 175 by running 
nights.”’ 

I said: ‘Ail right, all I have to do is to 
reduce the price if we can make that many, 
and I can sell them 

He said, ‘‘We certainly can.’ 


a 
























I said, “How much?” . = : 
e said, “‘. “ast $5 a spreader.” ' AH, } ———— : ord en FR oe 
gle ongge Bian orgie Pad. 0 SAN FRANC . St wy 
I said, “All right, all I have to do is to 7 ! 7 a Is 2 
7 : ® ' 
tell the farmers over America about this and CALL beesse._! 


I know they will buy the 30,000 machines.” 
Hitting Her Up for 30,000 a Year 


She is a deal and away we went. We are 
now hitting it up with a capacity of one hun- 
dred a day, or 30,000 manure spreaders a year, 





and the price to you is already based on that 
quantity. 


That is the way we base our prices on THE MAGNET THAT DRAWS BUSINESS TO WATERLOO, IOWA 











everything, so if I should happen to fall is the combination of these things: (1) The man, William Galloway, his superb organi- 
down and not sell these 30,000 manure zation and extensive factories, that enable him to produce agricultural implements, farm 
spreaders this year, I will be the loser, but and household supplies of the best quality. (2) Selling these goods direct to the con- 
tae sumer at the lowest possible prices, satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 3) Prompt and 
Iam not afraid of it. : perfect aitention to all inquiries, orders, remittances and shipments—run just like a 
I know the farmers of America will re- bank. {) Unrivaled transportation facilities, Waterloo being the center of seven trunk 
spond at an opportunity to get in on this lines, giving the quickest and cheapest connections to every point in the United States 
tremendous deal. and Canada. (5) Branches or transfer houses at principal points, as indicated on map 
are ERS PA i , = above, from which to supply goods to the adjacent region, these transfer points including 
Seiad is another demonstration of me simply Portland. Ore, San Francisco, Dallas, Minneapolis, Nashville, Madison, Chicago, Spring- 
acting as your trustee. field, Ohio, Pittsburg, and Springfield, Mass. 





















PN Make You 
a Price of 





















Oniy 
$ | 22 It Costs You Nothins to Investisate—Answer this 
— e C.) 
» Advertisement and You Will Learn Some- o¢ 
Le A 
Fe Oo. B. AG 2 % 
Waterloo & thins to Your Advantage s 
ee ed ;'\ E GOT the newest and latest thing in manure spreaders. You farmers want my machine, &* One Cent 
pe Na i like my price and the Square-Deal Plan I work on. Write a postal or this coupon, and I'll ® and Make 
Teed -% show you on the jump how to clean up $50 and make $200 to $300 extra on your next crop. S 
. Here are four things to remember in connection with the genuine Galloway:— s 50 Dollars 
~But,remember, Fe S it’s the only successful Wagon-Box Spreader made in the United States today. LS) William Galloway 
you need both, my 2. It has seven distinct, separate, original patents. Nothing else like it or as % Cy 639 Galloway Stu 
and nobody else a good. My New Roller-Feed alone makes it worth $50.00 more than any other. ra Waterloo, lowa 


can supply you 
with my Endless 
Apron Force 
Feed, worth $25 
lone in labor 


3. My factory turns them out—Capacity, 70 Complete Spreaders a day. S é . 

4. I make you a price that sells them. ‘That price is the lowest price ever «) push your Special 30-De, Ba 
made on a first-class Manure Spreader. This is a rare and wonderful combinae @,% pi, Galloway Free Spreader Catahs 
tion when you stop to think of it. Best Spreader. Lowest Price. “a 

Just now—for the next 30 days—I’ll not only give you a Month’s Free Name... 2... sees cecece esse renecennnenenee 


saved. Trial, all at my risk, and I’ll even pay all the freight charges. This is ao 
your one best chance, Address.............. onbouees 566 nnnniee 
3uy a postal or cut outand mail the coupon and get your name to me as 
quick as youcan. Let me send you my red-hot Spreader Proposition, and then City OF TOWD.....c..ccee ceeescececerecee snaneneent 
I'll fix it so you can try my Spreader, Free, on your place for 30 Days, 
with ad Hy all — be bg me, personally, this very day, and g I die eababenonee’ cocccccccs SURtO. coccccccesese® 
save $50.00 in clean cas by doing it. Address rvs REE BOOK 
and My 


Wm. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. , 4 
639 Galloway Station, Waterloo,/owa EEE @ GEE © EE © goes © me 8 


Five Sizes 


reat Galloway Line of Spreaders 3%0%70- 
Which One May I Send to Your Farm-—for a Month’s Free Trial 


Special Proposition Coupoa 















Truck or Wag 
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Spend 1 Gent—Make $50%; 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”’—Washington 
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Increasing Favor Shown Them in Farming Sections---Recognized as Great Time Savers---The Automobile Con- 


tributes to Profit and Pleasure of the Farmer and Family---Employed for Many Purposes---Often Money 


Savers---What Farmers Who Own Automobiles Think of Them—An Early Autumn Symposium 


HAVE been engaged in farming 
ife in South Dakota. 1 
n miles from a rail- 


ated te 


road statio: Our country is 





nice and level generally, and 

ads are the best on earth. 
While ¢ to use an automobile 
here i é \ probably wilk be able 
to do so ne nes. J have a 22-horse power 
touring Yr, with a detachable tonneaw This 
car make splendid runabout without a 
tonneau. When I bought it, I brought it 
overland 0 miles in 24 hours. After I got 





it home, I drove it 2000 miles in three months, 
without ending a cent on repairs. I use 
bring suppiies from 


it exclusive for errands, 





come first, and these ought to include agricul- 


tural books, and general books that both 
entertain and elevate. The farm library 
should be a feature of every home, and a 


number of books ought to be added each year. 
Also 


should go into the home from time to time. 


pictures and some tasty works of art 
To these of expenditure may be added limited 
travel and such other harmless diversions as 
may be available. 

But I am reminded of no more all-round 
farm entertainer than the motor car. It is 
not only a useful tool on the farm, but can 
be used as a source of constant 
and for getting a broader and better estimate 
of farm life. The luxury of it is no longer 
within the reach of the rich only. The auto- 


mobile has now he available to 


enjoyment, 


ome farms 


children In all respects the automobile prom- 
ises to have a powerful influence toward 
eeping bo and girls happy and contented 
with ral life—[{H. E. Tweed, Brown 


County, O 

[ could enumerate a long list of comforts 
and conveniences that have come to the farmer 
through inventions and 


discoveries. These 


were once undreamed of by farmers now liv- 
ing The 


rural telephone is a good and a very 


striking example of this phase of this ques- 
thought by many that the tele- 
phone was only for cities. 


how foolish 


tion. It was 
We can see now 
So with rural free 
lighting of homes with 
acetylene gas and the heating of the dwelling 
and many things that wise and pro- 
are beginning to investigate. 

These 


this idea, 


delivery, and the 


other 
eressive farmers 


improvements 





town, and aiso for pleasure trips. It requires 
ten gallons of gasoli to run 100 miles. 
This makes our 
traveling expenses 
very reas ble I 
take ve rood care 
of the After 


each trip I go over it 
and tighten up all 
loose bearings, ex- 
amine the oilers and 
clean the spark plugs, 
ete. I think every 
farmer should have 
two automobiles, one 
for light work and 
one for heavy work. 
It would be very easy 


to get a car that 
would transport five 
tons ove! roads 
and make three or 
four trips a di This 
would be great 
Saving of time and 
horse powe The 
lighter car to be used 
for errands. I expect 
to see the when 
every fi el will 
have at least one au- 
tomobile of 1 own. 








are not only possible, 
but feasible and easi- 
ly within the reach 
of many who live on 


the farm. 


The automobile is 
bound to, and will 
follow right along 
after these comforts 
and conveniences. 


When we _ consider 
the time and 
the rest to the over- 


saved 


worked teams by a 
free use of the auto- 
mobile on the farm, 
we do not regard this 
machine a luxury. It 
is today being looked 
upon as the windmill, 
the gasoline engine, 
the self- and 
many labor- 


saving 


binder 
other 

devices anl 
machinery A visit 
many 
automobile sale barns 
in the cities, located 
in the great agricul- 


to one of the 





i W. Round y, 
South Dakot 

All of us a 
ing a bigger and broader view of life. We 
0 frequently measure an 


1 
seek- 


investment upon 
the net returns of dollars and cents. ‘The 
farmer has especially done this. We have 
Magined too frequently, and have spent 


Money for th: 
Wently. if w. 


ethuman affairs and abandon the old policy 
of Saving, savin: 


. ving, saving, farming would be 
More pleasant and life in the country more 
_ Mtractive to farmers and to their children. 

What directions can some desirable invest- 
ment be made that will bring charm to coun- 
_ UY life and at the same time increase the 
PeWards of a farmer? Certainly books should 


good things of life too infre- 
could realize the uncertainty 





FOR QUICK DELIVERY THE AUTOMOBILE COMMENDS ITSELF 


everywhere. 
to a year. That has been long enough to con- 
vince me no investment that I have made as 
yet has anything like the 
amount of pleasure to myself and my family. 
I look for better roads and more automobiles 
in the country, and I believe that motoring 
will become peculiarly a feature of country 
living. Motoring is a fascinating pleasure. 
The occasional spin to visit a distant friend, 
the short drive after the day's work is done, 
the going over of strange roads, and to other 
towns heretofore practically unknown, have 
their own attractive delights. The old folks 
will share in this pleasure just as much as the 


My experience has been limited 


brought same 


tural districts of the 
Mississippi valley, 
will disclose the fact 
that the farmers of this country 
these machines by the thousands 
being built with reference to an) 
roads, whether hilly, 
that the inquiring farmer can be 
with a machine that will work regardless of 
soil or the topography of the country.— 
[W. D. McKee, Missouri. 

In the little town of Clarinda, near which 
my farm is located, one of the features of 
the Fourth of July was a parade in which 
farmers showed their automobiles. While I 
was there, a nice looking automobile, driven 
by a farmer, came up to my place. The 
farmer's wife was with him, and in the ton- 


are buying 
They are 
kind of 
level or otherwise, so 
furnished 


Number 18 


Farmers Make Wide Use of Automobiles 


d 
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neau were two big cans of cream. I was 
introduced and asked him if he found the 
automobile economical. 

“I do,” said he. ‘‘My place is 13 miles 
out. I have to go to town every other day 


with cream and to transact business. Before 
I got an automobile it took 


and a team make the trip Now 


mysell 


a day for 


of horses to 





I am in town in 45 minutes fron : 
I leave the farm. [I am fit then for a day’s 
work and my horses are also in yndition to 
do whatever is required of them Three days 
work of myself and a team of horses are 


thus saved each week. 


there was a bad slew in the road 1rough 
which a loaded wagon could not be pulled 
by one team, the farmers simpl d on 
another team and dragged it through Now 
these places are fixed up as soon as they 
develop, otherwise they could not use their 
automobiles. Thus they make sasier and 
” less expensive to get their heavy truck to 
market.’’—jW. C. Brown, President New 


York Central Railroad. 
I have a five-horse 


built in 1901. I 


eam runabout 


1906 and 


power s 


bought it in paid 


$2 for registration, which I supposed would 
be all the expense in that line. Later it cost 
me $5 more. I ran the machine about 4500 
miles, part of the time for business and part 


for pleasure. I have used the engine in the 
machine to run a 
to saw wood. A man can hitch up four 
and put a 


wagon, cutting the road all to 


circular 


heavy load on a narrow-tired 


he gets a light motor wagon, the damage to 


the roads would be much less. I would like 
to see the automobile tax 450 cents per horse 
power. If a man can afford a big car, he 
can afford to pay a big tax.—[Q. W. Day, 
Middlesex County, Mass. 


AUTOS FOR MANY PURPOSES 


W. E. BAYMOND, SOUTH DAKOTA 

The makers of automobiles are continually 
finding new fields for their products; some 
of them undreamed a half decade ago. When 
these vehicles in certain forms first appeared 
there were few anywhere, even of the most 
enthusiastic, who thought they would ever 
come into comparatively 


common use, or 
become utility machines. It was then believed 
that 
well-paved 
pleasure. 
built for 


cities tl 


nere were 
for 


machine, 


only the rich where 


streets, could use them even 


But like 
purpose 


many another 


one and for one class pri- 


marily, it has found new fields of usefulness 
and in many a modified form. 

I have been often deemed a crank and 
sometimes it has been intimated [I was foolish 
because I favored the dual purpose cow, the 
dual purpose sheep, the dual purpose hen 
and the dual purpose, or, if you will, the 
multi-purpose machine. But all that has not 
changed my position in the matter at all. I 
am just in the same position concerning the 
automobile. The machine that will find its 


way to the most users will always be the one 
that is adapted to the most uses The single 


purpose machine like the single pose 
cow, will always have its proper field, but 
the machine that will fill the most places 


will always find the widest field and greatest 
number of purchasers 


Must Meet Needs of Farmers 


There are many farmers in all parts of thé 


country who can and do buy them for pleas- 
number of 


ure only, but in the greater eases 


it is certain that they could not afford to do so 


if they could not see a benefit or saving some- 


where in dollars and cents, either directly or 
indirectly. The manufacturers knowing this 
are studying the demands and building 
wachines that will answer these needs So 


FIELD AND THOROUGHFARE 


the various 
that one won- 
With many, however, 


many machines are now used on 


farms for so 


ders where the end is 


many purposes 





all the advantages are not appreciated, nor 
is there yet a machine that will answer all 
the purposes that they might be used for. 
The automobile can never entirely take the 
i 1f the horse. but it will greatly lessen 
the number of horses necessary to run the 
ordinary farm It is often simply a question 
as to whether the cost of keeping the auto- 
mob repair and the cost of fuel, etc, as 
mpared with the cost of keeping a team or 
vo, that determines the question of purchase. 
4 farmer may have worked his team on the 
farn ill the day and is in need of some 
groceri¢ repairs or wants to take a drive 
for pleasure He cannot in decency take the 
have worked all day in the field, 
and if he has to keep another team for such 
purposes, it is quite an expense to feed and 
care f that team the year round, whether 
they are used all the time or only once in 


GROWING ROOTS FOR SHEEP 


LEO C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 
For a number of years prior to having a 
silo I grew quite large areas of roots, espe- 








cially for the flock during the winter, and if 
I did not have a silo today I should imme- 
diate return to my old practice of growing 
roots The silo in a large measure takes the 
place of the root crop, but without the silo 
ind silage to feed I would prefer the roots 
The cost of production does not materially 
ex i that of any other crop possessing 
equal feeding value. The one great drawback 
to the oots crop, with a large majority of 
flockowners, is the lack of knowledge of 
ha to curtail expense in growing. For 
three years I have been growing 

sugar making purposes. 


I 


n growing roots for sheep, the first impor- 


tant matter is the soil Roots require the 
best of land, that is, soil rich in available 
plant food The soil must also possess a 
high moisture conserving power, as upward 
of 80% of the root crop is water. 

The root crop should be sown early in the 


Conditions vary in different locali- 
ties, but with us the middle of May is plenty 


season 


late. To produce a maximum yield of roots, 
the soil must be well prepared. The land 
should be plowed moderately deep. The 


roller should be used frequently in the prep- 
aration of intended The aim 
should form a compact bottom with 3 
surface mulch. Do not be 
much work upon the 
preparation. 


for roots. 


soil 


be to 


inches of loose 
afraid of putting 


root ground during its 


too 


I prefer to sow my roots in rows 26 inches 
apart cultivation can be done 
with the The grain drill 


the 


so that all 


two-horse cultivator. 


with the beet seeder attachment is best for 
this purpose It will be found advisable to 
suw upward of 20 pounds of seed per acre to 
Insure a good stand When the séason Ig 
favorable and a good stand of plants 1s 
secured, it is not uncommon to obtain a yield 
of from 20 to 30 tons per acre. 

The secret of successful root growing for 


shvep depends upon caring for the crop just 
at the After the sown, 
the crop carefully watched. Just 
as soon as the plants are through the surface 


right time. seed is 


should be 


soil, the cultivator should be started, depend- 
ing largely upon the drill marks to prevent 
covering the smal! plants By starting the 


cultivator at the proper time millions of small 
weeds are destroyed As soon as the plants 
leaf, the blocking should 
Roots intended for feeding purposes 


blocked not to exceed 10 inches 


ebtain the second 
begin 
should be 


in the row. 


PLAN NOW FOR CORN CROp 


JOHN M. EVVARD, MISSOURI 


A bumper crop is secured by 
tials 
well 
tion and a 
essentials 


tour essen. 
production, that is 

good cultiya. 
Three of these 
under the CORtro! of 
In order to select good seed the 


necessary for its 


selected seed, fertile soil, 


favorable season. 


are entirely 


the farmer. 


time to begin is in the early fall. 


Too much attention has been placed upon 


the ideal ear type. Investigation has repeat. 
edly proved that there is but slight, ig any, 
correlation between the ear type and the 
yield. We want as many bushels of corn 
per acre as we can get, and we want seed 
that will produce this increased yield. When 


we realize fully that two equally good Jook. 


ing ears will produce wholly different results 


when planted in the ear to the row system, 
one producing from two to three and more 
times than the other, we are face to face 
with a vital proposition. 


that the 
production of 


It stands to reason stalk is a big 
factor in the the ear of corn, 
because the stalk is the factory in which the 
ear is produced. The leaves are an intricate 
part of the machinery which takes the gages 
from the air. with 
water through the all powerful chemical stim. 
ulus of the not only the 
carbohydrates or the corn ker- 
nel, which compose about eight-ninths of the 
dry matter, but also forms the carbohydrate 


Combining these eases 


sun’s rays forms 


starches of 


radicle of the protein molecules which com- 
pose the other ninth of the dry substance. 
This means we want lots of leaf surface. Ash 
is gotten through the roots from the soil, 
The nitrogen comes from the land and is 
absorbed by the roots. This means we want 
good roots and plenty of root absorptive sur- 
face and power. The ear is produced on the 


the stalk 
without 


staik, and the better and st 


ronger 


the bigger the ear it will carr; 


lodging at the first wind. To get plenty of 
leaves and leaf surface, we must have stal- 
wart stalks of good size. 

In the light of present investigations at 
the Missouri experiment station, indications 
seem to point toward these essentials of 
stalk development as necessary to the pro- 
duction of good ears. Good, medium-sized, 
strong stalks bear an abundance of leaves 
of good size, thus insuring plenty of elabor- 
ating leaf surface. Well-developed _ brace 
roots, which are correlated with a good all- 


around root system, insure absorptive power 


for the soil salts, nitrogen and the water. 
Other Desirable Traits 
Other things highly desirable are: The 


as high on the stalk as 
husking and get- 
with the 
than 


ear should be borne 
is consistent 
eral handling; an 
tip downward is 


ease of 
that 


rather to be 


with 
hangs 
chosen 


ear 


that ear pointing straight up Experiments 
show that the inclined ears produce better 
yields, and are less subject to fungous dis 
eases, and also make better germination 
tests. 

In picking the next spring’s seed corn this 
fall see that the ears you select are from 
strong, suitable and stalwart stalks. Look to 


the development of the plant as a whole, 
rather than to the ear alone. Good, large and 
abundant leaf and strongly 
root-braced stalks of good size and strength 
should be even more important than the size 
and type of ear. A desirable stalk, bearing 4 
good-sized, well-formed ear, should be the 
basis of the selection. What deviations from 
must be made upoe 


bearing, well 


the ideal are necessary 
the best judgment of the seed gatherer. The 
consideration is that the maa 


all-important 
selecting the foundation s 
crop know the 
cessful selection. 


tock of next years 


essentials necessary for ae 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Another Short Year in Apples 


Only Moderate Yield of Merchantable Fruit and High Prices--Weather Against Best Developmert~-Drouth 
and Aphis Hurt East, Trying Climatic Conditions Hurt the West---Best Returns Are from Well- 


[7] 


Cared-for Orchards---Domestic and Foreign Market Outlook 


HE year 1909 has proved 
9ther short season in apples. 
here is nothing new in this 


tement, as orchardists every- 





who has read American Agri- 
turist’s reports throughout 
Farmer’s reports’ throughout 


the crop season can well testify. In order to 
grrive at 2 just estimate of crop and harvest 
endition, this magazine has conducted a most 
greful inqu apple 
gctions and specialists on the ground who 
gre in close touch with the situation. A care- 
ful weighing of returns from our valued cor- 
respondents conclusively the 
shortages are to be found and a summary 
of crop development makes it very clear just 
why an early encouraging fol- 
lowed by disappointment at the October har- 
The sections where a better than last 
year’s indifferent crop has been secured are 
as scarce as hens’ teeth. In final 
report of the apple crop of the United States, 
American Agriculturist places the total for 
909 at 22,735,000 barrels, against revised 
fgures for 1908 of 25,450,000 barrels. This is 
the third year of indifferent apple crops and 


amon 
ailigoi 


< growers in all 
¢ 


where 


shows 


promise was 


rests. 


this, our 


proposition. First of all, looking toward the 
development in orchard sections of the past 
summer and fall, climatic 
exceedingly trying. In 
notably our 


conditions were 


some important sec- 
tions, older 
chards been weakened by two or 
more dry seasons immediately preceding the 
one now brought to a close. This fact found 
trees in no very vigorous condition to with- 
stand the assaults of further and similar 
vicissitudes in 1909. In other important sec- 
tions, an encouraging outlook at time of blos- 
soming was somewhat shattered by the advent 
of cold and persistent rains, the fruit failing 
this quite some trying 
visitations. In the territory indicated, 
comprising loosely some of the states of the 
and and 
start followed by 
serious drouth, lasting well into the summer. 
The autumn favorable in 
the way of temperature and moisture, but the 
crops could not recover. 

Another distinct and far-reaching reason 
for the indifferent crop of 1909, and the fur- 
ther fact that in spite of increasing plantings 
of orchards, the yield of merchantable fruit 


eastern states, or- 


have one, 


to set; outside of 


frost 


central middle west northwest, this 


poor was more or less 


months were more 
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THE NORTHERN SPY, A POPULAR MARKET APPLE 


the totals named fall far short of such sea- 
fms as 1906, 1904, and that ever memorable 
bumper crop, 1896, which is still discussed 
id Tecognized as a high-water mark in the 
‘ventions of fruit growers and dealers. 
From the standpoint of the general reader 
the question might well be asked, why is it 
that the apple crop scarcely holds its own 
Me season with another during a stretch of 
When the plantings of new orchards 
we widespread, the number of young trees 
_ into bearing each year increasing by 
Mand bounds, and the keen interest in 
mowing apples never so marked as now? A 
analysis of conditions which have been 
lent for many months and a careful crys- 
fon of the reports which within the past 
= @t two have come forward to American 
= st, throw specific light on the 
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is indifferent in quantity and quality, is the 
neglect so very generally observed in the care 
of the orchard. In the long and extended 
work of the American Agriculturist crop re- 
porting bureau, this regrettable fact was never 
more accentuated than right now. The mass 
of testimony from our conscientious and care- 
ful crop observers shows the ignorance or 
indifference, or perhaps the lacking in pos- 
sibility, of properly caring for orchards. 
Farmers are generally well fortified with 
knowledge about feeding the soil, spraying, 
etc. But in spite of this, instances are in- 
numerable where an otherwise fair to good 
crop has been ruined the past season through 
lack of care. Some bright examples are pre- 
sented where, despite drouth, the growers 


have given trees the attention they needed, 
triumphing in reasonably good outturn of 


sound apples, which are today bringing splen- 
did money. 
Crop Situation by States 

In the accompanying table, showing apple 
crops by states for five years, the figures are 
arranged for convenience into sections, the 
first comprising New England and the second 
so-called middle states, embodying that group 
which is most important in the commercial 
sense. In the states of the central west, the 
far west and the south, great quantities of 
apples are produced, a liberal proportion find- 
ing their way into the distributing markets; 


outside of these are a number of states, 
large producers, but not important in the 
autumn and winter markets. In fact, the 


shaping states as to value might almost be 
New York and Mich- 
importance, followed per- 
haps by Maine, Ohio, Illinois, ete. The great 
southwest, which takes in the Ozark region, 
has cut little figure in apples for the last 
three seasons, including the present, but will 
be heard from eventually. 

The careful reader of American Agricul- 
turist learned in recent weeks of 
the disappointing condition in New York and 
Pennsylvania, where the apple crop is sub- 
stantially smaller than even last year’s very 
moderate bulk. stands out as a 
shining exception, turning off this year a good 
many apples, materially more than in 1908, 
half a full normal crop. 
The two groups making up the New England 
and middle the table, 
have a shortage this year of nearly two mil- 
lion compared with last year’s mod- 
small outturn, 


counted on one’s hands; 


igan of primary 


has 


Michigan 


yet perhaps only 


states, as shown in 
barrels, 
erate to 

In the central west, including the usually 
important Arkansas, Kansas and 
evidently a few more 
apples than last year; but the quality is very 


states of 
Missouri, there are 
uneven, and the merchantable supply rather 
best. is forceful and in 
evidence as a prominent producer, now mov- 
ing large quantities of splendid fruit. The 
Pacific not had a brilliant 
year, although large quantities of its superior 
boxed apples will out of the market 
between now and New Year’s. 


small at Colorado 


northwest has 


come 


The Market and Movement 


As long ago as last August American 
Agriculturist called attention to the nerv- 
ousness of middlemen, constituting the 


speculators, the wholesale dealers, the com- 
mission merchants, the foreign 
parts. It was there outlined they were ap- 
prehensive that the realization of an 
paired apple crop would disturb the price 
equilibrium. In convention they urged their 
fellows to hold down their bids to orchard- 
ists; then every mother’s son of them went 
home and scrambled to contract winter apples 
at the best prices possible. 

Result, more or less business in Septem- 
ber and early October in New York state, 
much fruit changing hands, and liberal con- 
tracts in the relatively plentiful apple 
tions of Michigan; growers ruled 
high, as shown in these pages from week to 
week. Sound fruit also commanded good 
figures in other important such as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the scat- 
tered the west and southwest, 
having a surplus over home or neighbor- 
hood requirements. Then came something 


shippers to 


im- 


sec- 


prices to 


states, 


sections in 
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ABOUT MINNESOTA 


COMP state, Geecribing industries, crops, Itve 
stock, propery values aa churches and towns of 
C. cach county, ond.) opportunities fur any 


STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


of: a deadlock, particularly in New 
York, where growers were very stiff 
in their views; many of them inclined 
to hold, and buyers reluctant to pay 
the high price of $3.50 per barrel for 
No 1 standard varieties, and from that 
point upward. In fact, the closing 
week of October found considerable 
numbers of orchards still unsold in the 
heavy producing sections. 

In New England something of the 
same condition prevailed, especially as 
the crop in Maine is proving a short 
one, and elsewhere east of the Hudson 


: river irregular to small. 





In the large distributing markets, 
such as Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, a good many 
apples are going into storage. At the 

same time owners of sound fruit are 
| endeavoring to get this into consump- 
tive channels as rapidly as possible. 
They argue that in a season of high 
prices, such as this, it is important 
that the bulk of winter reserves should 
be out of storage and moving into 
consumptive channels by the middle 
of winter, 

In Foreign Parts 

The crop of the Canadian provinces 
is always important commercially. 
This year Ontario, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia have a good many apples. Be- 


| yond limited home requirements, these 


‘must find a market in Europe, chiefly 


FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 


in England. The important bearing on 
domestic crops and prices is evident. 
Recent careful estimates to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist regarding Nova 
Scotia crop credit that compact but 


{important territory with all the way 


up to 500,000 barrels, or better, avail- 
able for the English market, and al- 
ready moving. Western Ontario, the 
section between Buffalo and Detroit, 
has a good many more apples than 
last year, but the quality is deficient. 


[A chief cause over there, as well a3 


in our own eastern states, was drouth 
and aphis, this insect pest being un- 
usually troublesome, Eastern Ontario 
has a good many apples and Quebec a 
fair showing, largely such sorts as 


ZACHARIAS GARAGE CO., Asbury Park, N. J. | Fameuse and Wealthy, these running 
















































as high as $4 to $4.50 per barrel. 
The export trade in American and 
Canadian apples is not yet fully es- 


anticipated. High prices this side of 
the ocean, however, will cut into the 
consumptive demand in the United 
Kingdom and on the continent. The 
English crop is reported a moderate 
one, while Germany and other 
European countries show up only 
medium crops, and these mostly out 
of the way by late autumn. German 
dealers fear that unless the interna- 
tional treaty is repaired they will be 
obliged to pay three times as much 
duty as at present on apples from the 
United States. This will probably work 
against this country and in, favor of 
Canada, which i® seeking wider for- 
eign markets. 


<> 


Barberey is a soft rennet cheese 
resembling Camembert, and is also 
commonly known as Fromage de 
Troyes. The milk while still fresh 
and warm is coagulated with rennet, 
the time allowed being usually about 
four hours. The uncut curd is put 
into a wooden mold having a 
perforated bottom. After draining for 
three hours the cheese is turned into 
an earthenware mold, the wooden one 
being removed after 24 hours. The 
cheeses are salted, dried in a well- 
ventilated room, and ripened for 
about three weeks, usually in a sub- 
terranean curing room. In summer 
the cheese is often sold without ripen- 
ing. A cheese is 5 to 6 inches in 
diameter and 1% inches in thickness. 








The Bacterial Content of Milk 
drawn by hand was compared with 
that drawn by machine in some 
Nebraska tests. The average count 
in the case of the three samples of 
machine-drawn milk showed 87,090 
bacteria per cubic centimeter of milk, 
while in the hand-drawn milk there 
were but 3310 in each cubic centi- 
meter. When the machine parts were 
thoroughly washed, scrubbed and 
steamed for 20 minutes each morning, 
and at night rinsed in three waters 
and submerged in lime water, the bac- 
terial content was slightly less in the 
machine-drawn milk than in the 
hand-drawn milk. 


A Reliable Firm! 





Firm the seed in 























Shortage in 1909 Tobacco Crop 


After a careful canvass of the cigar 
leaf tobacco growers of the U S, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist finds ten the 1909 
crop now being cured in the barns is 
Sepronmmasaty 148,200,000 Ibs, or in 

,000 Ibs smaller than last year, 
That the crop is smaller will be no 
surprise to readers of this publication. 
Ample testimony has been given 
throughout tne 
Teduction in acreage. -This has been 
due to two successive seasons of poor 
crops from a commercial standpoint. 
The actual quality of the crops of 
1907-8 might be disputed, but that 
they were not remunerative to the 
growers is generally conceded. 


Estimated Yield of Cigar Leaf Crop 


In round Chegmads sod of thousands 
C 350 Ibs each.) « 
03 imos 1906. 1905 19% 190 
DD cccevence ee 5 4 103.1 115.7 13L0 1241 1223 78 
16.3 LT 148 127.1 
93.7 1018 848 86 710 


Totals .....423.2 4571 161 908.0 O01 487.0 int 

The small total crop in 1909 is, 
therefore, due largely to smatier area 
planted. The yield varied according 
to the time when the crop was set 
out and the extent of drouth, rain and 
frost damage. 

The returns from Wis show a total 
sop of 00 cases, compared with 
115,300 cases a year ago. Wisconsin's 
area shows a decrease of about 10 
acres. A little calculation will show 
that the yield to the acre in that state 
Was very creditable. Persons, how- 
ever, who are making an estimate of 
the amount of marketable tobacco 
must await the results of sweating. 

As reported in these columns, the 
crop west of the Wis river is quite 
badly frosted. Cold weather since the 


tobacco was harvested has resulted in 


freezing portions of the crops in the 
barns. The extent of this damage can- 
not be learned until the_ tobacco 
growers enter the cases for sweating, 
and probably not fully appreciate? 
until after the crop is sweated. 

In Pa there was a marked reduction 


year relative to the | 






























tablished, but a fair movement is _ the soil.- in the total crop due to drouth and a 
DED APPLE CROPS BY STATES FOR FIVE YEARS slight reduction in acreage. Quite a | 
Semenetiel Fee Lewns, Oburches, Come 1909 1908 1907 19066 1905 that it was not harvested. The crop ] 
frees W ett Hite for Rpscial Offer. engi Troe Penos Cxtaiog® | New England: Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 85 3 whole is & pretty good Aller of 
ves. e a 
waves ane tne = tae enema MaRiN iiciGini shade 750,000 625,000 1,700,000 900,000 GO0NG) Sar cine eeahiame-tn aesitend with 
Strongest New Hampshire . .400, ,000 800,000 710.000 500,000 yen in years of abundant yield and 
Made.— Vermiont..'5 ss. . 200, 375,000 750,000 600.000 350,000 good quality, growers of that state re- 
Massachusetts . 360,000 450,000 600,000 700,000 525,000 lo rices because of the small 
ceive low prices 
Rhode Island 100,000 125,000 100,000 100,000 100,000. jots in which tobacco is grown, and 
eet | Connecticut ...... ,000 250,000 400, 060 ,000 also because of the many varieties cul- 
tt ' ge a PE tivated. 
oes foc. TO ivésecdveme 010,000 2,325,000 4,350,060 3,285,000 2,555,000 Ohip : returns show an increased 
Te laenioten’s = _ ; acreage, due in a measure to the dif- | 
Middle: ficulties in the heavy tobacco sections 
20 PROFIT | New York ..... -3,200,009 “00,000 4,650,000 5,200,000 3,330,000 of Ky. Farmers have crossed the line 
AGENTS 89% New Jersey ..... 300,000 350,000 400, 650,000 750, into Ohio and engaged extensively in 
Pennsylvania ...1,600,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 3,750,000 2,100,000 heavy leaf cultivation, while cigar 
hAME ‘FASTENER Delaware ....... 150,000 200, 150,000 180,000 150, leaf tobacco received the attention of 
Doawaywitholdhamestrap. © Ohio ....+++++ ++ 1,050, 1,600,000 1,800,000 —- 2,750,000 950, some of the growers. 
wild about them. Fasten | Michigan ....... 1,850,000 1,200, 1,900,000 3,500,000 1,800,000 New England in common with otr- 
testantly with gloves oa. so lutiyent the Rarnese ,, Money bask if Wisconsin ...... 250,000 250,000 200,000 250,000 100,000 er cigar leaf producing sections re- 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 848 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohioe duced its tobacco area. In those states 
& POA ceva 8,600,000 10,100,000 12,100,000 16,280,000 9,160,000 wrapper leaf only is grown profitably. 
ROWN FENC neck . Trade requirements have advanced to 
: Central west: such a stage that cultivation of wrap- 
peg oe ere gt Indiana ......... 450,000 - 500,000 600,000 1,000,000 510,000 per leaf has become quite expensive 
he gg te twee TUNOND «nin sooo 600,000 750,000 850,000 2,100,000 525,000 driving many small farmers into & 
. Ohickentight, 15to3$0 perrod. Sample free, Wopa ; Missouri ........ 540,000 400.000 400,000 2,275,000 400, tight corner, Improved methods, hows 
wn Fence& Wire Co., Dept. 51 Cteveland, ni ee Ee eee 275,000 375,000 125,000 450,000 360,000 ever, have resulted in the production 
Nebraska ....... oa pinged Hepa Ped mip of a wrapper ea high quality, fully 
TOW a vieae 60 Bhd 500,¢ 25, 50,000 650, . equal to imported Sumatra. 
“DON’T SHIP Arkansas ....... 350,000 300,000 300,000 900, 850,000 In the Ga and Fla district where 
; the grewing of s e to co has 
ae ee tee i MeteE sce ~ sobds 3,065,000 2,950,000 _ 2,865,000 7,750,000 2,910,000 conducted with some success and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS many failures, the reduction in acre- 
NATIONAL ee eee N.Y.” . Far west: age is marked. Texas has not yet 
ti : | Colorado ....... 450.000 300,000 250,000 800.000 240,000 reached an important stage in tobaces 
SEGRO- siasa<e é 100,000 150,00 ,000 100, . production e area out : 
Farmers $ sons. Want qd i=: We 51 .6h bs cones 100,000 150,000 150,000 100,000 90,000 acres, and some very fine quality 
| Montana ....... 60,000 75,000 50,000 40,000 25; filler, which compares favorably with 
‘ with ad wee ke h | California ...... 1,100,000 ,250,000 1,000,000 1,100,000 950, Cuban-grown filler, is produced. 
‘ Baaeee. otis oe ance cA — 3 The Ver . OPQ §.. evscws 250,000 600,000 550,000 500, 400,000 shade-grown wrapper leaf industry is 
j etence Assesiation, Dept. 12, Leaden, Canada, | Washington 375,000 450,000 475,000 425,000 390,000 ee on a moderate but safe 
r e. 
Pi DRILLING & - OA ss. sabe 2,435,000 2,975,000  2675,000 2,565,000 
; e PROSPECTING MACHINES Suiiaein : 
| Fastest Grilless known. Greet meney corners! west ‘Virginia .. 450,000 500,000 650,000 600,000 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. THFIN, OMG.) Virginia ......... 600,000 750,000 700,000 550,000 
rs cee | Marytand: 5 <- 4. 275,000 300,000 300,000. 250,000 
When You Write tnisjouna Our Kentucky ...... 1,200,000 1,300,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 
~ advertisers like to Tennessee ...... 1,100,000 1,250,000 1,300,000 1,500,000 wail 
Advertisers ii. Sans cum Totals .....A 18 iad 123 As ss was 
yeahs +. MAN nite ae Spe 3 3,625,000 4,100,000 4,450,000 4,900,000 5,500,000 jenaions oak etleea.ere 4 
SEE OUR GUARANTEE All other .....-- 3,000,000 = 3,000,000 8,200,000 3,500,000 2,000,000 scribed in the Gentine paragraph 
U S$ crop .....-22,735,000 25,450,000 29,540,000 38,280,000 24,310,000 [To Page 411..] 
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Agriculturist, throw specific light on the triumphing in reasonably good outturn of 
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what they eat. 


Dried Beet Pulp. 


Dried Beet Pulp 


“ADVERTISEMENT 


Dairymen! Farmers! Stockmen! 
Feed Dried Beet Pulp and Increase Your Profits! 


If you want your cows to give 
more milk, feed them Dried 
Beet Pulp. If you want to keep 
them healthy, 
able to digest their feed, add 


Dried Beet Pulp to 
their ration. 


It is just what 
the animals need, 


a succulent relish to 
their usual diet which whets 
the appetite and causes the gastric juices to 
fiow, so that the cows get all the good out of 
You will find no undigested 
food in the voidings of cows which are fed 
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100 Pounds More Milk 
iPer Cow Per Month!.=. 
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Sold by Grain and Feed Dealers Everywhere 
A Food and a Conditioner That Keeps the Entire Herd Healthy and Productive 


Dried Beet Plup is nothing more nor less 
than the pulp from the beets dried. A 
simple, vegetable food which really affords 
**June Pasture the Year ’ Round.”’ 

Too much heavy grain feeding with the 
ordinary dry roughage causes many dairy 
cow ailments. The animal loses appétite 
and is unable to digest and assimilate the 
heavy material. Dried Beet Pulp added 
to the diet not only makes it more 
palatable and more digestible, but has a 
soothing, cooling effect upon the entire 
alimentary canal. 

It relieves the fevered condition pro- 
duced by over-heating grains, keeps the 
bowels regular, and tones up the entire 
system. . 

You'll get more milk, you'll have con- 
tented, healthy animals, and save on your 
feed money. 


New Jersey Agriculture Experiment Station Finds it 
Increases Milk Supply 
(This is taken from their Bulletin 189) 

Four good cows ‘were selected. Dried 
Beet Pulp was added to the ration of hay 
and feed mixture of two cows, and Corn 
Silage to the similiar ration of the other 
two. After 15 days the feeds were alter- 
nated. At the end: of 30 days it was 
found that the cows while feeding on 
the Dried Beet Pulp ration had produced 
2,016.6 pounds of milk as against 1,811.0 
pounds of milk while feeding on Corn 
Silage ration, a net gain of 205.6 pounds 
of milk for the Dried Beet Pulp, or over 
100° pounds of milk per cow per month. 
Think of it! 

You can get similar results by cutting 
out part of your present heavy grain ration 
and substituting Dried Beet Pulp. 


The Larrowe Milling Company, 1500 Ford Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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DEALERS if not handling Dried Beet Pulp, write us today for quotations. Quick Profits 


Use it For Beef Feeding, Too 


Dried Beef. Pulp will shorten the feeding period, 
make the animals get the most possible on every of 
feed, and put them in the pink of condition for 
bringing top-notch market prices. It 1s also a 
wonder for feeding hogs and sheep, ail the year 
"round. 

You can get this appetizing, succulent ‘‘June Pasture 
the year ’round”’ from your grain dealer. If he isn’t 
handling it send to us direct. Write for our Free Book- 
let ‘‘ Feeding For Larger Profits.’’ a) 


Cut This Out and Mail It Today 


Free Sample and Booklet : 
THE LARROWE MILLING CO., 1500 Ford Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me a sample of Dried Beet Pulp, s6 I can seeg 
what it is like, and your booklet, ‘‘ Feeding For Larger 
Profits.’”’ 
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P. O. _. State 


If satisfactory I would like to buy Dried Beet Pulp 
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Are You Going to Share in lt? 


From every side come predictions of unexampled prices 
for dairy products this winter. 


Fifty cent batter will be no longer a dream, but a reality. 


The profits of the dairy farmer will depend on the quality 
of his cows and the kind of cream separator he uses. 


It is too late to change the herd now—but it is just the 
time to get the best cream separator in the world, the 


U.S. serarat 


PARATOR 


Ownership of a United States Separator will guarantee 
that every last cent of profit goes into your pocket; because— 


It is the cleanest skimmer in the world. 
It is builfon honor—repairs are rare. 


It runs easy, washes easy, and runs a 
heavier cream than any other separator. 


With any other separator than the United States 
you will not be sharing fully in the coming prosperity. 


Ask our agents in your town to set up a United States Separator 

our heme and give you a free trial ‘to demonstrate that the machine 
wi almost pay for in the coming six prosperity months. If there is 
no agent near you, write direct tous. Ask for Catalog No. 6 too. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 























No Better Safeguard Against Cholera. No Surer Way to Kil! 
Lice and Promote Health, Thrift and Profit. 


USE KRESO DIP N®& 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Write for free booklets about Dipping-Tanks and Wallows, with directions for nsing Ereso Dip 
No.lon ALL LIVE STOCK. Full of really valuable information. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH. 


DISCOVERED AT LAST * "8. 23u%%, marae 


OF SAVING HAMS 














Ry. thle method of cnjing bose ami shoulders the TAs th 1d hot 
weather. Thousands of dollars worth of a fo oa in the. comary' tr failure 
in getting salt to the bone soon yo Fa 


DANIEL’S MEAT SALTER 


any time, and save wat heme $7. injecting a strong brine with this 
= when ham is drat trimmed, , thus getting the salt to work at 


testimonial from a man who was skeptical until he had tried it. 
THE T.J. TURLEY CO., Soe, Ee. GEORGIANA, ALA., Ang. 23, 1908, 


you can kill hogs at an 

syringe right at the 

once where most n 
Below is a 


Gentlemen :—The eat Salter has proven to be all that you claim for it. I am from 
Dut my Bt attr thoaght I could oa as nice meat as anyone up to the time of coming to this place, 
was a complete failures - tin — eve’ Joints ¢ the next time I lost about half 

5 Lest tall I got one of your Balers end apiece. I saved one hog over 
till epring in order to try the wet nar bh. FS conditions. I got the condi- 
tions all right, but saved both the hams In perfect condition. Used the last one of 

“hese & few days ago and found it perfect. Yours very truly, H. C. * YOUNG. 


We can furnish @ hundred other similar ones if desired. 

Why Take Chances on ecing hams and shoulders when 
4 y this machine for $2.50, postpaid, Le wees => 

e, and enable you to kill hogs withont fear of 
} ruining your hams? One ham saved will more than pa pay for the 
machine. Write 


THE T. J. TURLEY co. Sales Agents, OWENSBORO, KY. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


H. & ALLEN, NEW YORK 


I had often heard of mule-foot. hogs. 
So, too, had I heard of J. H. Dunlap’s 
and his Ohio farms. It was only re- 
eently, however, that I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing both. The farm is in 
Pickaway county, one of the prom- 
inent hog-producing sections. Its big 
fields, splendid crops and superior ani- 
mals are a sight to delight any farm 
enthusiast or Jive stock farmer. Mr 
Dunlap is even more interesting than 
his farm. He is a product of the agri- 
cultural college, and though still 
young has established an enviable 
reputation as a plant and animal 
breeder. His enthustastic delight now, 
however, is over mule-foot hogs; and 
these I want to write about. 

In color mule-foot hogs are usually 
black or black with white points about 
hoof, tail and face. They resemble 
the Berkshire in general conforma- 
tion. The noticeable differences, as 
compared with the Berkshire, are a 
solid hoof, longer and straighter face, 
greater length of neck, legs and sides, 
and a better bone. They are gentle 
and very much like the Poland-China 
or Duroc-Jersey in disposition. Their 
coats are soft and the touch mellow, 
showing a good quality of flesh. As 
seen in the field they carry all the 
indications of vigorous health and 
constitution. 

Claims are made by breeders of the 
pure-bred mule-foot hogs that_com- 
pared to other breeds they are 
hardier, have greater vitality, mature 
earlier and cost less to make the first 
250 pounds. The sows are _ gentle, 
kind mothers and are usually . very 
prolific, raising large litters of pigs, 
which, if turned, will hustle for their 
living, or will grow and thrive, pay- 
ing big returns under good care and 
attention. They claim the pigs are 
hardier and freer from pig. diseases 
than pigs of other breeds, are great 
rovers, hustling for themselves -from 
time of birth; and will usually de- 
mand a premium on the market. Some 
time ago a load of 60 head, in ordi- 
nary condition, went on the Indianap- 
olis market and sold at a premium. 
Of a previous shipment to Kingan’s, 
which had topped the market at 15 
cents, Kingan’s man said the mule- 
foot hogs beat all others 3% on a@ cut- 
ting test. 

Never Known to Have Cholera 

They have never known a purn- 
bred mule-fuct hog to have the chol- 
era. Following are quoted some state- 
ments made by breeders on the hog’s 
immunity from cholera. William 
Keaton, Jr, of Indiana says: “I had 
80 fine head of split-foot hogs that 
would weigh about 60 pounds, brood 
sows and a boar. The cholera struck 
them and hit them hard. TI sold 30 
for what I could get and kept the 
other 50, thinking I could get them 
through. I did everything I could to 
save them, and all died but two. Part 
of my brood sows died, and I sold 
what I could of them at any price. I 
lost my male hog. I bought four 
mule-foot sows and turned them in 
with the sick hogs, let them sleep with 
the dead hogs two or three days ta see 
if the mule-foots would get sick. But 
they always came up ready for feed. 
I raised a fine bunch of pigs the next 
year, and sold them for 40 cents above 
the market price on the hundred 
pounds.” 

George W. De Hart of Indiana says: 
“T have been breeding mule-foot 
hogs for six years. When I got them 
I put them in the lot where I had 
just lost 40 head of Poland-China 
hogs sick and dying with the cholera, 
The mule-foots lived and did well, 
never showing any sign of sickness. 
IT have never had any sickenss in my 
herd since breeding mule-foots.” 

Tra L. Pritchard, also of Indiana, 
says: “My experience with the mule- 
foot has been varied. I have fed them 
side by side with Durocs, Chester 
Whites and Poland-Chinas. I have 
raised them for four years, put them 
in with cholera when I bought them, 
and the other breeds all died but two. 
Never had a sick mule-foot and never 
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& non-poisonous coal tar 
tive death to insects 
es sweet and sanitary 

your stock in 
the hair. 
money ‘maker—money saver. If your 
desier can’t supply you, send to us. 











Yet 
baste tear te fruits and vegetables 
grow to perfection here. One grove of 
grapefruit netted $2500 per acre. 

Vegetables Often Net $1000. 


Why not own a fruit and vegetable 
farm in Manatee County ? Undeveloped 
bigger profits each ‘year. Write for full 
information and homesecker's rates. 

J. W. WHITE, 
Gea'l Industrial Agt., Seaboard Air Line, 
NORFOLK, VA. 














iy The Nations 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 


GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Aflantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in North and South Carolina, 
Ri dikene and ag write to 


WILBUR M 
anhiictitaral and | immigr ration -—- 

















and trucking 


.00 per acre. 
Ww — . Produce 
crops ndant water, 
Senber, enoclent diate, Wei , te for ca: 
and information: B. E. RICE, Acenr, 


Norfolk. Virginia. 
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BOYAL EB. BURNHAM, Patent A 


824 Bond Build 
Booklet on patents sat FREE. 











had cholera from that day to this.” 

Mr Duniap showed me a letter re- 
ceived by him from C. B. Quinn, who 
was detailed by the United States gov- 
ernment to make a special investiga- 
tion of the mule-foot hog. Mr Quinn’s 
letter in part is as follows: “I have 
interviewed a good many breeders of 
mule-foot hogs, and have never found 
one who has lost any from cholera. A 
good many have made cholera tests 
by turning their mule-foots in- lots 
where other hogs were dying with 
cholera, er had died. Sometimes the 
mule-foots ate the carcasses, and they 
ate and slept in the same quarters, yet 
no mule-foots were sick or died. This 
is the claim made by all the breeders 
of this hog, and some even go so far 
as to sell with guarantee against chol- 
era. I may say I got these returns 
ever a dozen states where they are 
raised. In short, I would say .that the 
mule-foot, so far as tested by farmers, 
has been immune from cholera, that 
they are a vigorous, hardy hog, good 
rustlers and active, and seem to have 
lots of. vitality, and that crossing on 
other breeds reduces the vitality pro- 
portionately and lessens their im- 
munity from cholera and kindred 
diseases.” 

Mr Dunlap sent a gilt last year to 
the Ohio state veterinarian, Paul 
Fischer, who wrote him as foilows: 


LIVE STOCK 


much interest. In the former the fol- 
lowing institutions were entered: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, New ‘York state 
college of agriculture, Ohio state uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania state college, 
university of Nebraska, Icwa _ state 
college and university of Minnesota. 

During the show numerous conven- 
tions were held, which helped swell 
the attendance and interest. The fol- 
lowing organizations assembled in 
meeting: International milk dealers’ 
association,, national association of 
ice cream manufacturers, national 
dairy union, dairy farmers’ conven- 
tion, American creamery butter man- 
ufacturers’ association, cew - testers’ 
association, national creamery butter 
makers’ association, Wisconsin cheese 
makers’ association. 


Tie Midsneai Bastin Otgentadiben 


The purpose of the American horse 
club organized at the Vermont state 
fair at White River Junction is out- 
lined by the club as follows: 

To perpetuate the Morgan breed of 
horses by preserving their original 
blood and type rather than by effort 








to bring about improvement or 
change in size, speed or other 
features. 


AS a means to the above end the 
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the. skin and in a generally debili- 
tated condition, I should say they are 
suffering with this kind of catarrh, 
and should advise that pine tar be 
smeared on their noses. In very bad 
cases, where there is difficulty in their 
breathing, relief will be found by in- 
jecting up their nostrils a spoonful of 
a mixture cé carbolic acid and the 
oll of euca.yptus, of each % ounce, 
well shaken in five ounces of pure 
Olive oil. Repeat daily until relieved. 
[C. D. Smead, V 8S. 








Death to heaves Guaranteed 








REMOVE THEM. Send 
BORSE BLEMISHES dteertpton of your case and 
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St., Springfield, Mase 
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but the tiny piece here shown 
in the dish pan—and washes 
the entire bowl in two 













twenty minutes 
washing the 
bowl. She wishes 
she had a Tubular. 


Sharples Dairy 
‘Tubulars are just as 
mich better all other 
ways. The World’s 
best. Sales easily 
exceed most, if not 
all, others com - 
bined. World’s 


separator 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. 100, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST OMESTER, PA. 
Onteage, 1 Til., San Francisco, Cal., soetenG, Ore. 
‘erento, Can., Winnipeg, € ‘an. 
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if you have not gotten complete control of the dread 
San Josc Scale. 


IT 1S UP TO YOU 














MULE FOOT HEADING DUNLAP’S OHIO HERD 


“We inoculated the gilt with a large 
amount of virulent blood from a pig 


sick with hog chelera. Check pigs in- 
oculated at the same time died with 
the cholera. Your pig seems to be 
immune.” 

Mr Dunlap says: “I*am pleased with 
the general appearance and thrift of 
the mule-foot hogs on my farms, since 
they seem to grow much faster than 
pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys that I have 
been raising. One of my big boars, 
Ideal King 1005, weighed 500 pounds 
at 18 months: a sow weighed 450 
pounds at a little more than a year, 
and was as smooth and fine coated as 
most Poland-Chinas fitted for the 
show ring. My sows have as many as 
17 pigs to the litter, but that is too 
many, and more than any sow can 
raise. Although I personally prefer 
not more than ten pigs at a-.litter, yet 
large litters are to be. preferred to 
litters of two to five, which seem to 
be the number which sows of some 
breeds farrow.” 


Great National Dairy Show 


The fourth national dairy show held 
last week at Milwaukee, Wis, was 
formally opened by Pres Taft, who, 
although 2100 miles away from the 
Place of meeting, touched the golden 
key which made the show a reality. 
The attendance broke all records. 
There were 480 tubs of butter on exhi- 
bition and entered in contests. 

The students’ judging contest and 
the milk deliveryman’s contest excited 











Curtains m Poultry Houses 


members shall endeavor to have 
classes for Morgans at the agricul- 
tural fairs and horse shows, to have 
the judges of all such classes selected 
with a view to their thorough kneowl- 
edge of the history of the Morgan 
breed and their sympathy with the 
aims of this club, to formulate 
a standard of points for the Morgan 
horse which shall be upheld by the 
members.of this club and by judges, 
to offer where practicable such prizes 
as may tend to stimulate the breeding 
of Morgan horses, to encourage the 
owners of Morgan horses to register 
them with as full pedigrees as can be 
obtained after careful research, to af- 
ford to members of the club and all 
breeders the fullest information con- 
cerning Morgan stallions for public 
service and the breeding of Morgans, 
to promote friendly and social rela- 
tions and confidence in each other 
among the members of this club. 

The promoter of this club was Max- 
well Evarts, president of the state 
fair commission. It was by him that 
the meeting was called. The follow- 
ing were chosen as officers of the 
club: H. 8S. Wardner of Windsor, Vt, 
president; C. C. Stillman of New York, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Sheep Catarrh—I h have some sheep 
that need doctoring; they run at nos- 
trils and cough. I have been giving 
tobacco, sulphur and turpentine. At 
this season of the year sheep suffer 
with a disease nearly allied to hay 
fever in the human. Without my 
friend’s flock is thin in flesh, pale in 








WE KNOW THAT PRATT’S 


‘*“SCALECIDE”’ 


will yi os LF magne of effective) 
‘and half harrels, S00. per eee: 


than Lime-Sulphur, for less money and less labor—five years of proofs, 


gallon cans, $6.00 55 gallon cans, $3.25; 1 gallon cans, §1.00 


Sena for Boo: “Orchard Inewrance,' 
If you want cheap oils, our “* SARBoLeiNk at 30c. per gallon is the equal of anything else. 
8B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY, 





A Low Price Spreader at Last! 





Practical, always ready for use, 
durable; distributes from 100 Ibs, 
nitrate to 4000 Ibs. lime and com- 
post to acre. Its price will please, 
as its work will amaze. Write for 
descriptive matter and special in- 
troductory price. 


KING WREEDER Co., Richmond, Va. 
TAKE AGENCY AND GET FREE SAMPLE 
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a Heap of Good 


Steel Stalleand Stanch- 
$ and air in a barn and insure 


rfect ventilation, sanitation—a resu 


m possible with any wooden equipment. Tet 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


1th, allen Beem « = of ooere 
malleable fi have 
FE to keep 


equipment. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., sdainaianininas ; 
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nl standard make. 


a few months. 





in weather or bad. 
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build the line, 
and address on this advertisemen 





all yow*want to know. 
costs nothing te investigate. 


New Y: P Boston, 
ee te Write Our 


Indianapolis, 





BUY STANDARD 
TELEPHONES 


Don’t buy a certain kind of tele- 
| oe hone just because your neighbor 
al tes one_like it—unless his is the 
You can talk with 
almost any kind of telephone for 
But look to the 
future—buy the kind that gives 
good service for years—thestandard 


Wesiern-Eyechric 


Rural Telephone 


The kind that gives the best service, any time and all the time, 


4,000,000 Western Electric Telephones are in use by the 
“Bell” System to-day. ‘They have been the standard of the 
world for over thirty years. Remember this when you are 


If zane community has nosrural telephone sys- 
tem, let us tell you how you can get one; how to . 
cost, etc. Just write your name et 
it to us— K 
and we will send our free Bulletin No. 47 telling 


Write to-day. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Lonls, KansasCity, Denver 
Ran Francisco, Vancouver, 
Chicago, Cincinnati Nearest House Dallas, Omeha, Seattle, 
Minneapolis. Les Angeles, Salt Lake Cry. 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd , Montreal and Winnipeg. 















Bt saves the wages of one man, and lightens the 
of another, The worker is at all times in the 


the barn, in rain or shine, hot weather or 


ebelter of 
cold. He loads the Drew Carrier, gives ita pushat ryingmanure, 


barn door, it goestothe 





feed, milk cans, 


matically and returns, while he is getting anoth ¢ water casks, earth, 
anything can be moved 
from place to place with ease. 
With the Swivel Trolley, an 2 
onour original feature with the Drew, the car may be 
with it turmed around withont lifting from the track, and 


load together. 
Edgerton, Wis., Aug. 29, 1908. 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co. 
During the past two years of daily u 
farm, we have never had a bit of trou 
and are #0 well ploased that 





enclosed you will find an 
order for another. 
3.Q. Emery & Son. 
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(Me. Emery is Wis.State Dairy aterloo, Wisconsin. 





and Food Commissioner. 
The Drew Carrier iy es 


the difficulty of turning cere 
ners is entirely overcome. 

Our new booklet, fully filles 
trated, is FREE. It describes 
besiccs the Drew Carrier, 9 
namber of new money-making 


manure @way and moncy-saving Drew Farm Implements. Write 
the barns, thus removing danger of disease a card for the booklet today. 


Address all cerre- 


from 
ia live stock and infection of milk, It saves all the apendence to the home office, Waterloo,Wisconsin. 


ts of the manure, carrying the valuable liquid 


elemen 
parts with the solids to the manure Gump or spreader. DREW FLEVATED CARRIER COMPANY 
There is no machinery to get out of order, simply 309 Monroe Street, Waterloo, Wisconsin. 


@m automatic carrier, a au cable track and 


aa anchored post at the end. 








SNerer Knows to Hare Colors” LLOGS 


Frode Wicd nd Prolite, $0 head of Moring and Ful Pigs | 26004 ict, wall interes enyene who appreciates salts ipecd 
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Boars. Send as for reply. 


for Sale from Four Big 


t 
Bull Calves. write your wants to 
J. H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO | 5. A. DUNLAP, Williamepert, Pickaway County, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FROM NOW UNTIL THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1911, FOR $1.00 
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The Noted American Royal 


With a new permanent pavilion 
that is one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, and weather that finally 
changed from frosty on the first two 
days to all that could be desired the 
balance of the week, the llth annual 
American Royal live stock show at 
Kansas City, Mo, proved a bigger suc- 
cess than any of the previous ten ex- 
hibitions. = 

Shorthorns Head the List 

Shorthorns were judged by T. EB. 
Robson, Charles Kerr and Thomas 
Clark. Sidelight, the 2495-pound roan 
bull shown by F. W.. Harding of 
Waukesha, Wis, was awarded the 
grand championship. Sidelight also 
took the senior championship. 
master, shown by C. E. Clarke of St 
Cloud, Minn, was the junior champion 
bull, Championship in the class of 
aged cows also went to a northern 
breeder, C. E. Clarke, winning on 
Dorothea 2a, which weighed 2130 
pounds on the grounds. She was the 
Benior champion cow as well. The 
junior championship ribbon was given 
to the heifer, Susan Cumberland, 
owned by D. R. Hanna of Ravenna, 
©. T. K. Tomson & Sons of Dover, 
Kan, won first in class for two-year- 
old cows on Christmas Lassie 

Hereford breeders made a showing 
that was admired by the most exact- 
ing critics. Competition in all of the 
classes was strong, and honors were 
about equally divided between the 
breeders east and west of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

In numbers the hog show was con- 
siderably smaller than that of last 
year, although the quality of the en- 
tries was gcod and up to the standard 
of previous years. Duroc-Jerseys led 
in the number on exhibition, and 
made a creditable showing. 

Horse Show Light in Numbers 

The draft horses shown were of 
very good quality, but the show was 
light in numbers. It was not com- 
mensurate with the importance of 
the American Royal, nor with the 
growth of equine production in the 
states which contribute the largest 
number of the visitors to the show. 

Sales of pure-bred cattle have been 
held in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Royal show since~- its inception. 
The sales of the four beef breeds held 
on four afternoons of the show week 
brought generally satisfactory prices 
to breeders. Shorthorns made the best 
average, 43 head selling at $234.88 per 
head, compared with an average of 


$186.43 on 46 head‘*in 1908. The av- ~ 


erage of 49 MHerefords sold was 
$166.53, compared with $172.69 on 52 
head last year. The 30 Angus cattle 
sold brought an average of $115.17, 
compared with $85.87 on 40 head last 
year. The Galloway sale average was 
$111.66 on 30 head, against $91.21 on 
33 head in 1908. J. P. Cudahy of 
Kansas City paid the top price of the 
Hereford sale, $800, for Prime Lad 
38th, who won third prize in the show 
in the class for two-year-olds. A cow, 
Lady Bmilene, got by the worwld’s 
champion buli, Choice Goods, topped 
the Shorthorn sale at $750 to Thomas 
Johnson of Ohio. : 


Live Stock Field Notes 


S. A. Dunlap of Williamsport, 0, is 
now offering some choice cattle at bar- 
gain priees. S. W. Dunlap, the father, 
and S. A. Dunlap, the son, have long 
been breeders of Shorthorns and their 
stock is possessed of some of the best 
blood in America. The bulls, cows and 
heifers that are now offered for sale are 
guaranteed in every way, even against 
tuberculosis, as all of the stock is tuber- 
culin tested and has been for years. 
Not only is the stock right, but the 
man behind them is ght, honest, 
square, upright with his word as 
as his bond. This means much in buy- 
ing live stock. If any breeder, feeder 
or farmer is looking for improved 
Sherthorn stock of the ‘eal milk and 
beef kind, he should get in touch with 
this breeding farm at once. A catalog 
describing the breeding of the animals 
will be sent on request and a!l inquiries 
cheerfully answered. If you can visit the 
farms, 80 much the better. Mr Dunlap 
will meet you, look after you and show 
what he has for sale. Now is the time to 
buy the beef and mil Shorthorns— 
and if you are interes be sure 
investigate what the dunlaps have to 
offer. 
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. Cattle H Sh 

Per 100 Ibs. _ - 
1900 | 1908 | 1900] 1908 | 1909 | 1908 

.60 |$7.85 |$6.10 |$5.50 |$4.60 

New York | 7 7.50 | 8.00) 6.25 | 5.00] 450 
Kansasity| S20 | S00 | 220] 590 | 4% | 460 
Pittsburg 6.65 | 8.00) 610 | 465 | 425 
At Chicago, market for cattle 
reached a new high level, when 


choice to prime steers sell at $8.25@ 
9 p 100 Ibs. Offerings of choice lots 
were small and prices on other grades 
not proportionately as high. Receipts 
are somewhat heavier, owing to the 
higher prices. There is a shortage of 
only 25,000 hd at the six leading mar- 
kets of the country, comparing sup- 
plies from Jan 1 to the 3d week in 
Oct with the corresponding period a 
year ago. Good to choice steers are 
quoted at §$7.40@8.20, beef cows 
4.25@5. good to choice calves 
9@9.75, selected feeders 5@5.50. 

The hog trade is full of interest and 
prices are subject to sharp fluctuations 
and the market is generally irregular. 
Receipts at 11 leading stock yards 
from Jan 1 are 3% million head less 
than for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Choice heavy hogs are 
quoted at $7.75@7.85, butcher hogs 
do, shelee, Sas hogs 7.45@ 7.65, heavy 
packing. @i118 good to choice 
pigs do. 

Sheep values show an improvement 
and the market is fairly active. Good 
to choice lambs sold at $6.90@7.35, 
wethers 4.50@5, feeding wethers 5@ 
5.25, feeding lambs 6@6.70. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE, PRIZES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





























Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | rsa |~908 | 1900 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
.|190 | 190| 1 |: 40h | 50) 

E Yor ‘7 | sib | 45 | BA 
ee oe ml 2 z S S 
Bt. Lous. 120 1.08 | 29 s i | 
Liverpool ist 21s j— {— 
At Chicago, the wheat trade was 


liberal at a moderate price decline. 
Bearish operators were in the as- 
cendency much of the time, and not 
until substantial declines had been es- 
tablished was there favorable reac- 
tion. It is the season of the year for 
a large movement of wheat from the 
new crops, the world over, and while 
this business therefore lacked novelty, 
the liberal showing at primary points 
and advices of a free initial move- 
ment prevented support. Foreign 
markets were inclined to weakness. 
Our own winter wheat territory was 
visited by generous and appreciated 
rains. After selling under $1.04 p bu, 
zg, Waeee recovered to better than 


Corn averaged nearly steady, de- 
mand moderate, new crop . moving 
slowly, with some hindrance to husk- 
ing operations by reason of wet 
weather. At a slight price advance 
traders showed a disposition to real- 
ize profits. No 2 corn in store 61@ 
61%c p bu, Dec 58% @60c. 

Oats rather unsettled within a nar- 
row range and market lacking def- 
inite trend. Cash demand was fair 
but not urgent, standard oats in store 
close to Pp bu, white oats by sam- 
ple 40%, @41c, Dec 39% @40c. 

Rye averaged easy in tone under @ 
small demand for the restricted offer- 
ings. eee oe 74e p bu, 
Dec nominally . 

Considerable quantities of barley 
are being placed on sales previously 
made, yet a fair inquiry prevails for 
current offerings. The market aver- 
aged heal and firm in tone. Feed 
grades 50@ p bu, malting 55@65c. 

Grass seeds were quiet and nearly 

[To Page 412.] 
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Curtains in Poultry Houses 


©. CELESTINE CUMMINGS, SIBLEY 00, MINN 
We are apt to overcrowd our hen- 
houses in cold weather. The prevalent 
idea is that close quarters and air- 
tight buildings will make the atmos- 
phere warmer. This arrangement de- 
feats its purpose, for the air soon be- 
comes damp and cold. The walls of 
the chicken house inside will be cov- 
ered with frost, which soon creeps into 
the pores of the wood, making the 
walls less effective as a protection 
against cold at night. 

A stove placed in the henhouse will 


not improve matters. The heat given N SN 


out by the stove will seemingly dry 

the walls, but appearances are decep- SG 

tive. Have a little heat one day and WSSS DRSsq__c 
none the next, and you will notice 
that the dampness is there again as 


usual. 

My neighbor has what he thinks is m 

ste pouty noe, mg ond arm To. M ‘Friends ry “Old Custo 

weather proof, he calls it. It is in- 

deed, but not damp proof, and this is 
what plays havoc with his hens; they I MAKE THIS SPECIAL PROPOSITION: Will you try out one ; 
pene Nom spars to tagy ian Pon = of my Cream Separators for a month or so at my ? 


seem to be in good condition, nor will I Ha & you to do so—and Pll pay the freight. 


they lay eggs as'they should when 

well fed. The whole thing in a nut- 

shell is that the hens need fresh air I’m Galloway—of Waterloo. You know my ar 

daily. They cannot breathe the same you" ve surely read my advertisements. I am times and most perfect working Separator on — mar! 

re eit an Sse any nae aan | [greet est manufacturing adverse in the Farm Tapers etna, cncure fare aed tothe aoa 

people can . = op peri 1 id gy tae Spin a tin pan on the 
. * simple idea as an : 

There are various ways of airing Maybe . regcthes — ad may xan: tie preryes foe surface of 2 tub of water,—there’ sno friction. Running the 
poultry houses that many people make a neighbor that’s one. ‘of Galloway Secs ‘tig mechanism of my Separator in a bath of oil aut wo 
use of, as ventilating flues, pipes an thousands and thousands Man friction—no wear. 
air shafts, but the very latest anc to farmers by advertising in the past two or three years— My machine will outlast any Separator on the market— 
simplest method is to allow the fresh, thousands and thousands of Gasoline Engincs—and hundreds ically indestructible—and positively the only high grade 
wholesome air to come in through the of thousands of dollars’ worth of other merchandise—so if ane ever offered to the American farmer from factory 
bens seeming agen ga this is your favorite farm paper that you are reading, we ought oes at yey cameo -F ——- yr . 
comes through a muslin screen. ) to be acquainted. stantly in a oil—make only a few of the H 
problem of sufficient ventilation with- I merit and exclusive features. 

~ Iam a farmer myself—and a farmer manufacturer—born pave " 
out & Gratt ‘hag thus been " caally on a farm and raised on a farm. I say this because I want Fs remember this—I back my Cream Separator—my 





SO . i i ith m ti 

— window glass is removed from you to know that I know what I'm talking ee was ay pare ns pow eel agen co ane alent a Bonne 4 
the sash, and coarse muslin is tacked that a Cream Separator is one of the best gy ak Geenene I'll send you the machine providing you accept 
on smoothly. Experiments have shown a farmer can possibly own—providing be i my offer early enough for you to test everything on your farm, 
that even in the coldest weather the now I’m fixed to sell it to him right. aed sine in your own way, as your own—and I'll pay the freight 

- manufacturer pecialti years 

cred aaa o wee eenpans ae wb oe vee. aan about to wb 2 ies Cotati Separator that Ke wot? rices: My price is based on a 14,500 quantity made 
of these muslin screens, but it has was good enough to suit me. When it’s good enough to suit y on . the manufacture of a 14, 500 quantity. IfI 


really seemed much warmer. This is I'll stake my reputation and my entire fortune that tamer de, only 5,000, I'd have to charge yo ua lot more 
because the air is kept dry, and as a i il be be good enough to suit my cust s ause I’m for this Separator—if I made only owe bye "more—and if I 
consequence the fowls do not suffer particular. only made 1,500—a large number for average Separator 


so much from the cold. There is ab- 
solutely no draft with this means of 


ventilation—a draft being as bad for 66 e 93 
poultry as dampness—for although 0a ream e a or 
the outside air is able to pass through 


the muslin, it is almost impossible for 


anyone standing 8 feet from the win- Fifty Points of Merit 


dow to detect its entrance, 
~ At last I’ve found the machine. Its principles are tried factory—the price would still be higher, because I wouldn't 








Clover Meal in M cabbage and and tested—its exclusive features are new and up-to-date and have the output which enables me to give you a low price , 
boiled potatoes loeme wae as @ green found on no other machines. ‘Taking these two together based on 14,500 machines. - hia Me 
feed for winter. Green feeds are the make my Separator the finest in the world—good enough for I’ll tell you my price in ney AD ge oly aw cgen tty va 
natural sources of the hen’s most im- me to back and offer to my friends and customers. —but sufficient to “1 Bony — money re a 
portant elements for egg production. It cost me five years of my time and $100,000 in money on my price you can buya af ges cow. use 


When the ground is covered with snow to put this Separator on the market. I’m going to make that just as an illustration ¢ point? Now Pig 





14,500 whole- ‘ 

the yield will stop unless some 14,500 of them this year. ‘That's my factory capacity. if you want to get in ont ¢ & 

substitute is made for grass. Green . 1 want you to prove the machine in your own wa’ male a direct from the a. a! * 

cut clover or clover meal is very con- same as I have proved it in my own way. full wees ‘te ‘aon postal card will” rd - 

venient to mix with the mash. I use} There _is only one way to do this—to send it to you—let bring my bi boo. whe fi est book si - 

about 1-3 of the bulk of mash as clo- you use it on your farm for a month free—let it do your of tor Eled over gublished ms o? # 

ver. The soft heads of cabbage are work—and then decide whether you want to purchase it or not. special a ier to ie Y o* LS ° 

saved in the fall and placed in the SO THAT’S MY PLAN—and I want you to try out P unAdenies ete- g <4 

cellar for the poultry during the. win- one of my machines as you would like to. use the coupon oe” oo ° 

ter. I sometimes boil potatoes or In notifying me that you are willing to try one, please ryenr's convenience. £ eo o* e o 

parings with the table scraps. This don delay Wm, Galloway, Pres. Ye z ° Dy ‘ 

is an economical way of using up such 14,500 are gone, it’s all over for this WM. GALLOWAY oe : 

things and saving grain.—[George A. only one out of every 14.5 of my old customers w have to COMPANY. a eo ‘° 

Mead, Warren County, Pa. “Fn my free trial offer to exhaust the 14,500. 633 Galloway td a .* 
m sure of that many quick—see how T fous &? Read Brn. Water, of eo. S a? 

Granges Organized During the Year parator. of my wonderful ‘Galloway A OS, ~~ ° 
——— September, 1900, are reported entire mechanism of this same as the Pa: os - z i 
agin ane Satna eneat || Sperop cee peter ceemcmamt ng Rg 
as follows: Michigan 90, Washing- bath of oi]—no oil oil Lo ge ogi or ve y AV a" ros ye J , 
ton 71, New York 39, Ohio 37, Pennsyl- —friction-proof—wear-proof—positively easiest running ~ . 








vania 33, Vermont 23, Idaho 20, Mary- 
et 16,. South Dakota .* Colorado 
regon and Kansas 1 New Jersey 
. Maine 8, oe ae 7, Illinois 6, MAKE. HENS LA LAY 
‘onnecticut » Delaware 4, New Rees nie tertile 
rag 3, Rhode Island 3, Ken- ot min, Berm fer, sats 
ucky Wisconsin 2, California, In- 
diana, Iowa and Missouri one each. MAMN’S “STEST Bone Cutter 
This makes a total of 481 granges or- Cuts all bone with meat and 
ganized during the fiscal yéar. Dur- Never . 
ing this sdme period the following | 4° "eg 32 sdrenee 


States reorganized granges: West F.W. Mane Box Milford, 
Virginia 12, Ohio 10, Michigan 8, mee a Ph 


Pennsylvania 7, Massachusetts 4, Del- Railroad! Brsxemer. 
——- Washington and Illinois 8 Wanted! Young Men! | . : 
each; New York onnecticut, Kan- tary. fastrections Send SLATE Granville, . 

Sas; Vermont and Wisconsin one each. catlon “oe and name - = hae and _ a 
Imaking a total of 56 1. Railway C. 1. Ne. 42, ledianepelis, 
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= @eserves attention. Morris K. Jesup, Rooseveit, is 29 years old, of Scotch- | 
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Slavery at the Cow End 


There are two ends to the milk 
traffic: the producer makes the 
product, the consumer uses it. It is 
transferred from one to the other by 
the dealer. No one could find fault 
with the arrangement if all parties 
would play fair. But here is the rub. 
The price is made, pushed up or down 
by the third party or alien in the 
transaction, who adjusts it always in 
his own interest, regardless of the two 
principal parties concerned. Often the 
consumer is forced to pay higher 
prices, the dealer claiming that the 
cost of production has increased the 
cost. Hence milk may be advanced 
a cent a quart. Who gets the differ- 
ence? Not the producer. In many 
instances the dealer ignores him alto- 
gether; in others he suffers a small 
increase, maybe a quarter cent, never 
more than a half cent. Yet this very 
dealer is not put to any expense what- 
ever. The cost of producing milk may 
be doubled, yet from the very nature 
of things the dealer’s expense remains 
just what it was before. Why, there- 
fore, should any of this increase in 
price to the consumer go to. the 
dealer? Why? we ask. Because the 
dealer doesn’t play fair; because, 
since he has a taste of what is in the 
trough, he wants it all; because he is 
a hog. This is the real reason why the 
consumer pays: big prices for milk 
products, why the milk producer gets 
no more than mere living wages. 

But times are changing. Organiza- 
tion and co-operation are helping out. 
Dairymen that sell to the New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg markets 
are waking up. Those who supply milk 
to Cincinnati, Cleveland, Lorain and 
other Ohio towns are perfecting plans 
for a different mode of life. They are 
emerging from a condition of milk 
slavery and are determined now to be 
free. We say, Godspeed. Organize 
and co-operate, or be content to re- 














fre) 


ED’ 


main downtrodden and stamped upon. 

If milk farmers will organize they 
can compel the milk middlemen to 
give just and right prices, or they 
themselves can handle the shipment 
of milk as they do its production. At 
present organization is at the middle 
point only; the dealers are growing 
rich. The time has come for farmers 
to organize that the money may be 
more equitably divided. Milk pro- 
ducers will secure better prices by 
getting together. There is no other 








way. 
Tillage Triumphs Over Drouth 
The drouth in Pennsylvania has 


proved the value of tilling in a more 
striking way than anything else could. 
Wherever ordinary slipshod ‘ practice 
and neglect prevailed there was raised 
a wail of disappointment because of 
crop failure. The claims are that too 
little rain fell to benefit the plants; 
that what did fall came before the 
growing season was fairly advanced; 
and that because of the shortness of 
water and the inconvenience of its 
time of arrival the plants could not 
grow. Yet in the near neighborhood 
of these failures, and under practi- 
cally identical soil conditions, certain 
farmers succeeded with the same 
crops and even the same varieties as 
the men who falled. 

The cause of success is easy to find. 
Invariably it is because the successful 
man practiced good tillage. He started 
well by preparing the land by the best 
plowing and harrowing he could af- 
ford, because he could not afford to 
prepare less thoroughly. Then he 
continued by careful and frequent cul- 
tivation because he had too much at 
stake to risk losing his crop through 
neglect. He took advantage of the 
ample moisture in the soil when the 
season opened to give his crops a good 
start. Then he prevented that mois- 
ture from wasting by maintaining a 
loose surface inch or two as a dust 
blanket. 

Land so prepared and managed did 
not need extra showers; indeed, such 
showers might have been undesirable 
because instead of reaching the roots 
they might only have destroyed the 
dust mulch, made connection with 
the moist soil below, and either forced 
extra cultivation or resulted in a loss 
of moisture through the capillarity 
thus established. That there was suf- 
ficient moisture in-the soil to mature 
at least passably good crops was 
proved over and. over again by the 
successes with practically all kinds of 
crops through the dry district. It 
therefore remains for those disap- 
pointed farmers who failed this year 
to study well the successes, and next 
year to apply the methods that pro- 
duced better yields than their own. 
The key lies in good tillage. 





The Fire Department 


in country villages at present is of 
little practical value. It is hardly 
any use even in a fire at “‘the center,” 
and is worthless for fighting flames in 
farmhouses or structures in outlying 
districts. Hence the high rate for vil- 
lage and rural insurance against fire. 

But the remedy is at hand. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are going to 
supply it. A motor truck-is being 
made that will run a mile a minute. 
It carries a hose and ladder outfit. 
chemical engine equipment, hose and 
pumps. The engine that moves the 
auto truck furnishes ample power for 
the pumps when the fire is reached. 
Such an outfit can be sold at from 
$2500 to $7500. With one fireman 
living and sleeping by it, this outfit 
provides a perfect fire department for 
small towns and villages and rural 
districts. 

If the farmer’s buildings catch fire, 
he telephones to central, who presses 
a button that starts the fire gong. In 
two minutes the auto truck is under 
way, speeding a mile a minute, and 
thus reaching even the most distant 
homestead almost instantly. 

To this equipment should be added, 
im each house or barn, a few of the 
cheap but efficient hand extinguishers 
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for fighting fire. The reduction in 
rates for insurance, where this method 
is carried out, should pay the cost 
of the whole outfit every year. This 
is one of many ways in which the 
automobile is going to help rural life. 
In cities, autos are entirely supplanting 
horses in the fire departments. 


The boy and girl crop has long been 
neglected. Just when culture and 
nurture are most needed 
The Crop both are withheld. In- 
We Neglect stead of developing this 
crop to its full growth 
and highest efficiency at the most im- 
portant point neglect certainly follows. 
The boys and girls lose interest in 
the farm, lose faith in their environ- 
ment, lose respect for the calling of 
their fathers. The weak point is the 
school. It causes the trouble. The 
present-day school, because of its lack 
of sympathy for country things, drives 
farm children cityward. In the rural 
schools the children study city-made 
books, learn of city things, mentally 
absorb city ideas, and become sat- 
urated with the thought of city living. 
All of which is wrong. It is unjust to 
country people, to the farm, to the 
children. The remedy to correct this 
crime is a new kind of school for 
country children. Such a school the 
Davis bill aims to provide. To teach 
farm children, along with the common 
studies, about farm things also, is the 
way to save the child, the school, the 
farm. Let country education (drift 
along as it is now going, and the 
nation will suffer. Redirect the school 
countryward, and the boy and girl 
crop will become a glorious harvest. 








The farmers’ institutes are just be- 
ginning. At the onset American Ag- 
riculturist would like 

Common Sense to make a few sug- 
at Institutes gestions to the man- 


agers. During the 
past years an immense” number 
of institutes have been held, and 
a vast quantity of information 


distributed. American Agriculturist 
would urge, first of all, that particular 
attention be given to the selection of 
speakers. There are always men and 
women anxious to appear on the in- 
stitute program. Some have a hobby, 
some have an ax to grind, and some 
imagine they have a mission. While 
there are a few exceptions, the people 
who are so terribly anxious to be of 
benefit to the human race seldom 
have practical ideas. Many of them 
have failed in their own particular 
lines, but being fluent speakers readily 
find a hearing. Then the man who is 
a pessimist, and can see no good in 
farming methods of the present day, 
should be excluded. His mission seems 
to be that of the perpetual scold. In- 
steal of teaching, he preaches. 
Instead of leading, he attempts to 
drive, and few Americans are willing 
to be driven. The man who talks in 
scientific terms and above the heads 
ef his hearers should be rigidly ex- 
cluded. Most of these impractical 
theorists have been excluded from the 
speaking lists, but a few still have 
access to the institute platforms. Get 
rid of them. Decapitate them without 
mercy. Then the endless talker, no 
matter how wide his experience, or 
how valuable his suggestions, will 
weary an audience. He should not be 
excluded; he should simply be con- 
trolled. Here is where a wise chair- 
man can do a world of good and pre- 
vent a world of harm. Get for your 
speakers men and women who, out 
of their own experience, can give in- 
struction. Such speakers command 
respect, and are listened to with in- 
terest. Nothing they say will be dry 
or put an audience to sleep. Most 
successful men are diffident, but a lit- 
tle judicious questioning by the chair- 
man will bring out many valuable 
points. Give a man of this kind the 
center of the stage, and your institute 
will, year after year, increase in value, 
and the attendance will grow. “These 
suggestions apply particularly to the 
program. There are many features, 
such as exhibits, entertainment in the 
way of music, which, of course, must 
be looked after, but the meat of the 
whole proposition is the speaker and 
the chairman. 


Te noawea 











Tomatoes m a Dry Season 
D. H, WATTS, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 
As late as October 1 we picked 20 


half-bushel baskets of tomatoes amid 
rain and a little snow, a gentle re- 


minder of approaching winter. Al- 
though the fruits were a little small, 
the quality was good, and the fruits 
found ready sale at the door of the 
consumer at 40 cents a basket. Had 
we known that a protracted drouth 
would hold during the growing sea- 
son we surely would have had little 
faith in the outcome of this crop on 
our gravel-loam soil. 

It is really wonderful how well the 
crop came through on this piece of 
ground, which had been occupied by 
hoed crops the year before and re- 
ceived very little stable manure. Barly 
in the growing season we twice ap- 
plied, by hand, a little nitrate of soda 
just before running through with the 
cultivator, and the later part of June 
we applied in the same manner a 
little muriate of potash and ground 
rock. During the growing season we 
kept the soll well stirred to conserve 
moisture. For this care we were well 
paid. I cannot recall a season in 
which tillage played so important a 
part as last summer. I see many par- 
tial and entire failures that are trace- 
able to neglect of this essential. 

Our best tomatoes were of the Liv- 
ingston Globe variety. They gave 
ripe specimens nearly as early as the 
Earliana, and gave more good sized, 
smooth specimens at the last picking 
than any other variety. Owing to the 
dry season they did not skin crack to 
a great extent, and as to spot rot this 
variety was least affected. Our next 
best was Chalk’s Jewel. Earliana, as 
in last year’s experience, gave us too 
many culls, and showed a tendency 
to color irregularly. We have little 
doubt but this variety would be 
greatly fmproved by more careful se- 
lection of seed specimens. I very much 
doubt if the average commercial seed 
grower observes this essential. 

We grew the Globe variety on an old 
eurrant and strawberry plat that had 
formed a good sod, and without 
any yard manure or commercial fer- 
tilizer we had a fine crop, even though 
the plants were set later than usual. 
We would report the bushels tothe 
acre, but cannot because we kept no 
record as we usually do, for we had 
no faith in the late planting. 

We market in the 16-quart Dela- 
ware peach basket. In this basket 
the fruit carries well and also displays 
to our fancy, and again the purchaser 
seldom asks as to the measure con- 
tent. He is familiar with it; not so 
with the flat, bow-handled basket 
which is more convenient in the field. 
When the wagon is properly equipped 
with shelves it is the most agreeable 
package to carry on the wagon, as it 
will not upset. Yet the dealer and the 
consumer do not have eve measure for 
that package. The upsetting of the 
peach basket on the wagon and on the 
train in transit is* very annoying, and 
a loss as well. Therefore, we have 
contemplated building cheap, light, 
slat crates or carriers to hold two 
half-bushel baskets, and we would 
then arrange to carry these ranked 
several deep when loaded on wagons. 


— 


Safety and Reliability, the aim of 
automobile manufacturers, is assured 
subscribers of this journal in dealing 
with our advertisers. See our guaran- 
tee printed on this page. 

Most of the Diseases that afflict 
fowls are the result of carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the 
owner as regards the surroundings 
and conditions of his poultry. No 
poultry will show to advantage on the 
credit side of the cash account unless 
they are healthy and well cared for. 
How to prevent disease should be the 
watchword, rather than how to cure 
disease.—-[E. C. Stearns. Onondaza 
County, N Y. 









































Why He Felt elt Bitterly — 
Cook—The Men Who Sailed 
on the Roosevelt 


HATEVER the facts 
may be, with refer- 
erence to Dr Cook, 
no one has yet ques- 
tioned the claim 
made by Command- 
er Peary that on 
April 6, 1909, he 
stood on the spot 
where all parallels 
of longitude meet 
and latitude is 
marked with a zero. The Cook con- 
troversy has naturally diverted atten- 
tion from Peary’s exploit, partly be- 
cause of the fact 
seemed to be the winner of the race to 

the pole, in which so many during three 
centuries have contended and all oth- 
ers before him have failed, and partly 
because Peary’s harshness, not to say 
brutality, toward Cook has turned 
public sympathy toward Cook and 
against Peary. 

As all the facts gradually become 
known, to Peary will be given credit 
for adding more to scientific knowl- 
edge of the Arctic regions than any 
other explorer. Again and again, Seven 
times, he led expeditions into the 
frozen north, either seeking to im- 
mediately reach the pole or to pre- 
pare for such an attempt later. To 
reach the pole was the one great am- 
bition of his life. With that end in 
view, he had spent the best years of 
his life, and in the far north had 
trained, and gotten under his control, 
the pick of the northernmost tribe of 
Eskimos, so that they and their dogs 
were available for his service in his 
Arctic sledge journeys. 

Severe on Rival 

He was irritated and combative to a 
degree perhaps not well becoming a 
real sportsman in his attitude toward 
rivals. He knew that Dr Cook had am- 
bitions similar to his own. He knew 
that when Dr Cook started for the 
Arctic regions with John R. Bradley 
in the summer of 1907, Cook had the 
hopes of reaching the pele before nis 
return. Peary was chafing then un- 
der the disappointment due to. his 
own inability to start north that sum- 
mer because sufficient funds were not 
forthcoming to equip the expedition. 

In May, 1908, Peary prepared a let- 
ter to a New York newspaper in 
which he called attention to various 
matters with reference to Dr Cook’s 
expedition. He then said that he re- 
garded Dr Cook’s action in going 
north ostensibly engaged in efforts to 
promote Antarctic work for the ad- 
mitted purpose of forestalling Peary, 
as one which no man possessing a 
sense of honor would be guilty. It will 
be remembered that previous to this 
time, Dr Cook had accompanied an 
expedition seeking to reach the south 
pole. It seems that just before he 
started for the north pole, he had a 
good deal to say about plans for a fu- 
ture attempt to reach the south pole 
and little to say about the enterprise 
on which he was just entering. Ac- 
cording to Peary’s letter, Mr Bradley, 
who financed Cook’s north pole expe- 
dition, told mewspaper men after 
Bradley returned, Jeaving Dr Cook in 
the far north, that Cook had secured 
the co-operation of Hskimos and had 
150 dogs in his winter headquarters 
in preparation for starting’on a dash 
to the north pole over the route which 
Cook, in fact, followed. 

With these facts in his mind, Pe 
started at last in the summer of 1 
Doubtless his resentment against Cook 
increase@d when he reached Etah and 
learned more about Cook and the use 
he had made of the Bskimos and their 
dogs on whom Peary believed he had 
a prior and superior claim. Whatever 
the facts might be, Peary was evi- 
dently in the mood to wish that Cook’s 
attempt to reach the north pole might 
not succeed. His conduct toward Cook 
since then may or may not be regard- 
ed as just, according to individual 
standards and the point of view. 


Peary’s Discouragements 
There has been an element of 
pathos in Peary’s last expedition that 








that Cook has. 
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- 
deserves attention. Morris K. Jesup, 
the financier, furnished money 
Peary’s early expeditions, including 
that of 1906, when he broke all pre- 
vious records in approaching the pole. 
Then Mr Jesup died. His ship, the 
Roosevelt, which was built for the 
1906 expedition, was in bad eondition 
because of damage received in an ice 
jam near Cape Sheriden. Pn neces- 
sary money for repairs, fresh equip- 
ment and coy wrt was lacking. Peary 
tried to get read 
failed, and had ~4 see his rival sail 
away a year ahead of him. 

In 1908, funds enough were secured 
to make the steamer strong and serv- 
iceable and to provide ample supplies 
of food, scientific instruments and all 
other equipment needed for the expe- 
dition; but no money was left for lux- 
uries, and the steamer Roosevelt itself 
looked very shabby as it left New 
Y rk, because there had not been 
money enough to pay for fresh paint 
on the ship’s sides. 

Nevertheless, no expedition ever 
Sulled into the far north so well 
equipped for polar Arctic exploration, 
and the men who made up Peary’s 
party were picked men of just the 
right Galata and types needed for 
th; particular work each was called 
u_-n to do. It is interesting to call 
the roll of the Peary expedition and 
notice the men whose names are up- 
on it: 


Peary’s Men 


Matthew Hensen was Peary’s per- 
sonal assistant. He is a negro from 
Washington, D C, 42 years old. He 
has been with Peary on every one of 
his trips, and in Peary’s employ either 
in the Arctic regions or at home al- 
most continuously for the last 20 
years. He was the one civilized man 
selected by Peary to accompany him 
and four Eskimos on the final stage of 
the journey to the pole. 

Dr John W. Goodsell, surgeon of 
the expedition, 36 years old, is a prac- 
ticing physician and surgeon of New 
Kensington, Pa. He is an authority 
on various medical subjecst ,and has 
written books on preventive medicine 
and tuberculosis. His special duty 
was to look after the health of the 
members of the expedition and to 
conduct special investigations with 
reference to tubercular conditions 
among the Eskimos, and the curative 
efzects of the Arctic atmosphere. 

Prof Ross G. Marvin of the college 
of civil engineering, Cornell univer- 
sity, was years old. He traveled 
extensively, and was secretary and as- 
sistant to Peary for the expedition of 
1905 and 1906, and served in a simi- 
lar capacity for the last expedition, 
also going as a representatve of Cor- 
nell university. He was the only 
member of the Peary expedition who 
failed to return. He was drowned 
while returning as leader of the last 
of Peary’s supporting parties on the 
dash to the pole. 

Donaid B. McMillan, assistant in 
th- expedition party, is 34 years old, 
and for five years before starting 
north was physical director at Wor- 
cester academy, Worcester, Mass, of 
a seafaring family, and has spent 
much of his life upon the seacoast. 

George Borup, another assistant, is 
only 24 years old. Before joining the 
Peary expedition, he was a college ap- 
prentice with the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. He has made a study of color 
photography, and as a member of the 
scientific staff of the expedition, was 
the photographer, giving special at- 
tention to color photography, which 
had never before been employed in 
Arctic work. 

Capt Robert A. Bartlett, master and 
ice navigato: of the steamer Roose- 
velt, is 34 years old, and a fine type 
of. the Newfoundland sailor and fish- 
erman. He commanded the Roosevelt 
in 1905-6, as well as on the last ex- 
pedition. 

Thomas Gushue, mate of the Roose- 
velt, 49 years old, is a Newfoundland 
fisherman with much experience along 
the Labrador coast. 

Charles Percy, steward of the 
Roosevelt, is a Newfoundland fisher- 
man and sailor, 59 years old. He has 
been with Peary on several previous 


trips. 

John Mu boatswain of the 
Roosevelt, is Peas old, and a deep- 
water sailor from Newfoundland. 


This was his second voyage as boat- 
swain of the Roosevelt. 

George A. Wardell, chief engineer 
of the Roosevelt, is 48 years old, and 
is a marine engineer from Maine. He 
supervised the construction of the 
Roosevelt, and was chief engineer on 
both the vessel’s trips north. 

Bank Scott, second engineer of the 
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Roosevelt, is 29 years old, of Scotch- 
Newfoundiand parents, and has served 
as engineer on various steamers. 

Other, members of the crew were, 
seamen, John Barnes, John Cody and 
Dennis Murphy; oilers, John Bentley 
and Patrick Joyce; firemen, Richard 
Butler, George Percy, Patrick Skeans 
and John Wiseman, and the mess boy, 
William Pritchard. 

When all the scientific reports and 
exhibits of the Peary expedition have 
been made public, much of interest 
and importance will appear. Peary’s 
records have just been submitted to 
the national geographic society 
critical examination. 

Rasmussen Defends Cook 

One of the best witnesses in behalf 
of Dr Cook is Knud Rasmussen, the 
Danish explorer. He is now on his 
way from Greenland to Copenhagen 
and a little later will come to the 
United States. Letters from him have 
been received at Copenhagen telling 
about meeting Dr Cook in Greenland 
and about talking with the Cape York 
Bskimos. Rasmussen says that he 
saw Dr Cook last summer at Egedes- 
minde, Greenland, where Cook board- 
ed the steamer that took him to 
Copenhagen. The story that Cook 
told him about his trip to the north 
pole he then believed to be _ true. 
Later, Rasmussen went to North Star 
Bay, 20 miles north of Cape York. 

He hoped at that time to meet the 
two Eskimos who were with Dr Cook 
on his north pole journey, who, by che 
way, bear the euphonius names 
Ah-pe-lah and I-took-a-shoo, He found 
however, that the latter were about 
100 miles away on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Rasmussen saw and 
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closely | 


questioned many of their tribe of Es- | 


kimos who knew Cook, had assisted 
in the preparations for his journey 
and who had heard in minute detail 
the story of the journey from Ah-pe- 
lah and I-took-a-shoo, The story they 
told him agreed in all particulars 
with the story told by Dr Cook. 

The expedition starteqd from An, 
nootok when Dr Cook said it did, 
proceeded over Ellismere land and 
thence northward, as described by Dr 
Cook, and the time spent, conditions 
met and personal experience of the 
journey over the ice to the pole were 
desribed as Dr Cook describes them, 
As to whether or not the north pole 
was reached, of course tey had only 
the word of Dr Cook to convince 


them. The ice beyond was favorable | 


for proceeding further had there been 
reason for it. 

Details were given of the return 
journey, of the deep crevices in the 
ice which prevented going to Hei- 
berg’s land, where they had left sup- 


‘plies, for direct return to Annootok, 


and.the enforced detour southward 
through Jones’ sound, of wintering at 
Cape Spargo on the south side of 
Jones’ sound, of fighting musk oxen 
and walrus without ammunition for 
food supply and the return to An- 
nootok through the Arctic night; all 
in accordance with the detailed story 
teld by Dr Cook. 

Although much of the evidence 
came to Rasmussen second-hand, it 
was all so well connected and son- 
sistently told that he has no doubt of 
its truth. Rasmussen is the son of a 
Danish missionary to Greenland and @ 
South Greenland Eskimo. He was 





educated in Copenhagen and has spent ' 


much of his life studying the Eskimos 
and conditions in the far north. He is 
regarded as the highest authority on 
the. Eskime_among educated men. He 
speaks the Eskimo language and en- 


joys the confidence of the Cape York | 


tribe, as well as the confidence of 
scientific men in Europe. 


To Mt McKinley Next 


Dr Cook is getting ready to prove 
that he ascended Mt McKinley as he 
claims he did in 1906. No other man 
is known to have ever reached the 
summit of this lofty mountain in the 
interior of Alaska. It is supposed to 
be the highest point in North Amer- 
iéa. Dr Cook reported its altitude as 
20,360 feet..He says that he left, close 
to the summit and protected by rocks, 
a record of his ascent. He plans to 
lead another expedition to bring back 
the 1906 record. He says that he will 
need two nionths in the United States 
to equip and organize his expedition, 
and that three months more will be 
required to reach Alaska, go to the 
mountain, make the ascent, and re- 
turn to the coast. 
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To the man who uses nil 
glass sash 
What are your losses under the single sash? 
Are parts of your beds always blighted? 
While you're in town do storms come ap, does 
temperature drop, causing endless worry? 
With the Sunlight Dowd/e Giaes Sash not one 
| plant in ee ee be affected by even 
ry air between thetwolayers 
cee 
ma 
Seepteocuervenrtete. ‘This cute wort in bait. half. 
Plants need light. You can get better results 
with Sunlight Sash—stronger earlier plants. 
Write for catalogue and freight prepaid proposition. 
Order early to insure prompt shipment. Fast 
freight, safe delivery guaranteed. Write today. 





SuN.iont one Grass Sasa Co., 
938 E. Broadway, reo) Louisville, Ky. 














Send your name, 
cut price on Quaker eed Grinders, so 
we can reserve one for you co Junk ous re 
needs and save all jobbers’, 
men's and dealers’ profits on 


Quaker 
City Feed 
ceinaing 


Now sold only direct 
from our big factory 
on our liberal prompt 
shipment plan on 





Convince yourself at our risk 
that the Quaker City Mill 


grinds fastest, does the best 
work with least power and least 
trouble on your part. Ear corn, 
shelled corn, all grains—separate or 
mixed, coarse, medium or the finest 
table meal; try the Quaker on all of 
these. Grinds soft wet corn just as 
well as dry corn. 
_ Write for Free Book, guar- 
anty, free trial and prepaid ht offer, 
One of Our New 1910 Quaker ey Mills 
herr 


will just fit your soquyoments 
good money. Specify 


A. E. STRAUB & CO. 
3341 Filbert Street, 


TOWERS FISH BRAND] 
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A.J-Tower Co. adeven. Tea. a 
TOWER CANADIAN Co. umrren Toronto. Can. 
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The Triumph 
of Reclamation 


What the Great Gunnison Tun- 
nel Is and What It Means to 
the Uncompahgre Valley of 
Western Colorado 


—_—— 


One of the incidents of Pres Taft's 
western trip which deserves special 
attention is the opening by him of the 
floodgates of the Gunnison tunnel. He 
pressed a golden bell on a silver plate 
in Montrose, Col, which set in opera- 
tion the greatest irrigation project 
éver undertaken by the United States 
government, The Uncompahgre. val- 
ley in western Colorado, comprising 

acres of. wonderfully fertile 
soll, has long been noted for the size, 
color and flavor of its fruit, grown un- 
der the irrigation of the small stream 
that runs through it, but that stream 
was entirely inadequate for irrigating 
the great expanse of the valley. 

Only a few miles away, on the other 
side of a narrow ridge of mountains, 
the Gunnison river was running to 
waste through a deep unexplored can- 
yon. About ten years ago the people 
of Colorado raised the question wheth- 
er or not the Gunnison river could be 
made to water the Uncompahg® val- 

a 








West Portal of Tunnel 


ley. After some preliminary surveys 
ordered by the state legislature, the 
United States reclamation service was 
induced to take the matter in charge. 
Engineers decided that the waters of 
the river could be turned by means o* 
a tunnel six miles long. 


The Six-Mile Tunnel 


Tunneling was begun on the Un- 
compahgre side of the mountains and 
in the Black canyon itself. It was 
necessary to bore through solid rock, 
through quicksands, and, in the west 
end of the tunnel, an- underground 
stream was opened charged with car- 
bonic acid gas which soaked the men 
with a 100 gallon a minute soda foun- 
tain, and drove them out temporarily. 
For almost a decade, working day and 
night, the engineers have driven the 
gigantic bores, averaging 250 feet a 
month, and removed moer than 5,000,- 
000 one-horse wagon loads of mate- 
rial. Finally the bores came together 
and the tunnel was open. 

This six-mile tunnel measures 11x 
18 feet and is lined with concrete, It 
will carry 1200 cubic feet of water per 
second. It has cost the government 
$3,000,000. The completion of the 
ditches and reservoirs and other ad- 
juncts of the irrigation plant will cost 
as much more; but, when all is com- 
pleted, provision will be made to irri- 
gate 147,000 acres of land, of which 
45,000 belong to the government and 
will, it is said, be made worth $500 an 
acre for cultivation. 


A Wonder in Engineering 


This is really one of the world’s 
great engineering achievements, The 
1: ushing torrents of the Gunnison river 
were dammed and made to flow gently 
out to the irrigation canals and have 
nlge been untilized in producing elec- 
tricity which will supply power, heat 
nnd light for the farmers who are to 
inhabit the present desert stretch— 
light and heat for their homes and 
power to drive their machinery. 

The waters that flow into the Colo- 
rado valley come from high moun- 
tains, flowing through vast Ceposits 
«f eruptive rocks rich in the constit- 
vents of the most fertile soils and 
where the conditioms-of slope and cli- 
mate are such as to cause the most 
rapid disintegration. This means that 
with the irrigating waters will. come 
-eposits better than the best artificial 
yertilizers and that as long as the 
mountains stand and the streams run, 
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process of continuous renewal of thew ff 


801] will go on. 
Halt Called on Reclamation 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
enthusiasm of those in charge of the 
United States reclamation service has 
outrun resources. The purpose of the 
reclamation act passed by congress 
was to so handle the fund of the serv- 
ice that new projects would be under- 
taken and all projects completed only 
20 fast as the fund was replenished by 
proceeds from the lands irrigated. 

-So many and urgent have been the 
demands for extension of the work, 
that thé reclamation service has un- 
dertaken more projects than available 
funds would pay for; and now Pres 
Taft says a $10,000,000 issue of bonds 
is needed to pay for projects begun 
and planned for. 


Lovett Succeeds Harriman 


The directors of the Union Pacific 
railroad have done just what the late 
Edward H. Harriman would probably 
have wished them to do by electing as 
his successor Robert 8S. Lovett. Mr 
Lovett had been Harriman’s chief le- 
gal adviser and right-hand man. His 
election as president of the Union Pa- 
cific will doubtless be followed by 
election to the presidency of the other 
Harriman lines, among which the Un- 
ion Pacific stands as a sort of head 
of the family. The annual report of 
the Union Pacific shows a large in- 
crease in revenues the past year, not- 
withstanding the somewhat depressed 
business conditions, and the company 
seems to be in a very prosperous con- 
dition. 

Robert S. Lovett was born at San 
Jacinto, Tex, 49 years ago. He was 
admitted to the bar at Houston, Tex, 
in December, 1882. . Less than two 
years later he was made an attorney 
of the Texas and Pacific railway com- 
pany. He showed a special aptitude 
in legal matters pertaining to rail- 
roads, and attracted the attention of 
Cc. P. Huntington, who made the young 
man general counsel for all the South- 
ern Pacific lines in Texas. When Mr 
Harriman and his Union Pacific 
bought control of the Southern Pacific 
Mr Lovett came with the new prop- 
erty. From then on Lovett and Har- 
riman were not only closely associated 
in a business way, but as intimate 
friends, Lovett was eventually made 
general counsel for the entire Harri- 
man system. He was regarded by Mr 
Harriman as the keenest and ablest 
railroad lawyer in America. Politi- 
cally, he calls himself a democratic 
mugwump. 








Getting Down to Business 











Definite action looking toward the 
conservation of the nation’s great nat- 
ural resources is anticipated at a 
meeting to be held in New Orleans 
November 1. There will be a confer- 
ence of the chairmen state conserva- 
tion committees. The governors 
and state chairmen of 14 south- 
ern states will be present, also 
Gifford Pinchot, national forester 
and chairman of the joint com- 
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MAIN CANAL NEAR OUTLET OF GUNNISON TUNNEL 






The picture shows the concrete drops in the canal and gives a fairly 
good idea of the character of the surrounding country. 


mission of conservation. J. B. 
White, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the national conservation 
congress and others. The annual con- 
vention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterways associatiop will be in ses- 
sion at New Orleans at the same time, 

The keynote of the conservation 
conference will be “practical results.” 
It is expected that recommendations 
will be made for adoption by the va- 
rious state legislatures of definite laws 
that will seek to stop the great waste 
now going on in the south’s natural 
resources. The improvement of our 
inland waterways is regarded as one 
of the most vital problems relating to 
conservation of natural resources, 
This matter will, of course, engage 
much attention, but water power, ir- 
rigation, forests and other important 
matters will be considered. 


Bank Guaranty Law Condemned 


Nebraska’s bank deposit guaranty 
law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States circuit 
court at Lincoln, Neb. The court 
holds that to enforce contributions by 
each state bank to a common fund for 
the payment of losses of insolvent 
banks is to deprive one person of his 
money to pay the debts of another, 
and that, therefore, it is taking prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

In criticism of this decision, it has 
been suggested that practically all of 
the bank currency reform, plans se- 
riously considered provide for a guar- 
anty fund contributed by all the banks 
for the redemption of the notes of 
banks that may fail. This follows 
the practice under the Canadian 
banking system. If the Nebraska de- 
cision stands, it seems that it might 
prevent the reform of our national 
bank to include a general guaranty 
fund for mutual insurance of circulat- 
ing notes. It is not to be expected 
that banks will ever be allowed to cir- 
culate notes against their general as- 








sets without a mutual insurance of 
note liabilities, 

Gov Shallenberger of Nebraska is 
furious over the court’s decision and 
charges that the two judges involved 
were governed by partisan considera- 
tions and that a democratic colleague 
was not called into judgment upon 
the case. The governor is a democrat 
and the law is a democratic measure. 


Alleged Frauds of Cheese Men 


A story of long and deliberate 
cheating is being discloseg in the trial 
of Antonio and Philip Musica, cheese 
importers at New York. Testimony 
discloses eight years of systematic 
fraud against the government through 
underweighing importations of cheese, 
in order to reduce payment of duties. 
An important witness has been George 
E. Berge, a customs weigher, who told 
how the cheating was done. Berge 
described how he underweighed a 
large importation of cheese for the 
Musicas and received $194 as his share 
of the profits. He said he had similar 
dealings with hundreds of other firms 
of importers. He said that not all 
were such big cases as the transac- 
tions of the Musicas, but there was a 
regular system of cheating involved. 

Two other weighers have made 
similar confessions. Berge said that 
prior to his operations for the Musicas 
and others, he was almost exclusively 
employed in underweighing and cheat- 
ing in behalf of the sugar people. This 
recalls the frauds in the importation 
of sugar which were disclosed some- 
time ago in the government suits 
against the American sugar refining 
company. 











The Arkwright club, composed of 
practically all the treasurers of cotton 
mills in New England, has voted in 
favor of curtailing the production vf 
cotton goods to an amount equivalent 
to 224 working hours between now 
and next August. 








Copyright 199 by George Grantham Bain. 





PEARY’S MEN AND THE SLEDGE THAT WENT TO THE NORTH POLE 


This picture .was taken on board the steamer Roosevelt during the return voyage. The men standing from 


left to right, are McMillan, Borup and Gushue, 


pole with Peary. 


Seated on the sledge is Hensen, 


the negro, who reached the 
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Whe Thinning Ranks of Veterans 


‘The annual report of the pension 
fhureau shows that during the past 
year 48,000 names were dropped from 

e pension rolls because of death. Of 
number, 32,800 were survivors of 
the civil war. The total loss to the 


on roll from all causes. was 61,- 
In contrast to these figures is 
s 





tatement that for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1909, the government 
paid out in pensions $161,900,000, 
which is the largest amount ever paid 
out in a single year for pensions. 

The increase was due principally to 
the number of pensioners placed con 
the rolis under the law of February 
6; 1907, granting $12, $15 ana $20 to 
survivors of the Mexican and civil 
wars and reaching the ages of 62, 70 
and 75 years respectively. The in- 
crease is also due im part to pensions 
granted under the law of April 19, 
1908, to widows and minor children. 
Pensions of 202,500 were thus in- 
creased from $8 to $12 a month, At 
the beginning of the fiscal year, there 
were upon the pension roll, 951,600; 
46,000 new pensioners were added 
@uring the year and at the close of 
the year these were upon the roll 
046,000. There are now on the pen- 
gion roll 593,900 survivors of the civil 
war. 


Have Roads to Themselves 


The British parliament is consider- 
ing the advisability of constructing 
special highways in the United King- 
@om for the use of automobiles. Since 
the arrival of so many motor cars, 
great expense has been involved in 
maintaining the highways, the surface 
of the roads being constantly torn up. 
‘A bill now before parliament pro- 
poses that speeding automobiles be 
given roads to themselves. A com- 
mission appointed for the purpose, 
under the measure proposed, would 
govern the road system as built, and 
would be empowered to. add to the 
mileage whenever it saw fit. When 
these roads are completed, ordinary 
highways will not be permitted to 
join them except by. special permis- 
gion. Then the government will wash 
its hands of the automobilists and 
permit them to indulge in their speed 
mania to their hearts’ content. The 
speed limit will be removed. 


Cannon-Tammany Alliance 


Congressman Parsons of New York, 
who is chairman of the New York 
county republican -committee, has 
made a formal. statement alleging an 
alliance between the Cannon repub- 
leans in congress and the Tammany 
democrats of New York, which is im- 
portant if true. It will be remembered 
that Speaker Cannon won his fight 
last spring for the rules, under which 
he is able to control legislation in the 
house, only by the support of certain 
democrats led by Congressman Fitz- 
gerald of New York, and that in sup- 
porting Cannon, these democrats be- 
came traitors to their party, and 
violated the wishes of those to whom 
congress owes allegiance. 

Parsons claims that a part of the 
consideration involved in the deal with 
these disloyal democrats was assur- 

















From Cleveland Piain Dealer. 
“Friends” 
ance that Cannon’s republican friends 


up-state in New York would help 
Tammany in the legislature at Al- 
bany. Mr Parsons says the help was 
given partiy In preventing the pas- 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


sage of ballot reform laws in form to 
stop some of the election frauds prac- 
ticed by Tammany. Cannon's personal 
reward was in the form of committee 
appointments. 


A Southern Gateway Building 


An interesting scheme is being pro- 
modted by the southern commercial 
congress. The purpose is to erect a 
Southern building at Washington, this 
building to be the headquarters of the 
southern commercial congress and to 
be made a great meeting place for 
southern people and the center of 
southern information. The proposed 
building will be erected on the north- 
east corner of 15th and H streets, the 
site of the old St Matthew’s church. 
The building will cost $1,000,000. It 
will be in French style, 11 stories h 
with a tower rising to a hight of 
stories. 

It is intended to make the building 
a temple of southern progress and a 
monument to its resources. It will be 
constructed, so far as possible, of 
southern materials, all of the states 
represented in the southern commer- 
cial congress contributing at least to 
the interior decorations, The granite 
of North Carolina, the marble of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, the steel of Ala- 
bama, fine woods from Louisana and 
Mississippi, and slate, tiling and other 
products from southern states, will be 
used conspicuously and attractively. 

The congress desires to help to 








- make Washington the gateway to the 


south, that northern capitalists and 
immigrants may go to Washington 
and at the Southern building get first 
hand information concerning the 
south, its resources and industries. 

Contributions toward the building 
are checked somewhat by the storms 
that have wrought such havoc in the 
south this year, and the shortage in 
the cotton crop in Louisiana, Texas 
and Mississippi. Men who have been 
expected to contribute to the fund are 
not now able to do so, but enough 
money is in sight to warrant going 
ahead with the work. 

The promoters disclaim any attention 
to exploit the south as against work 
other section. They desire to work for 
the development of the south on such 
development of the south on such 
conservative lines as shall safeguard 
to future generations its~vast natural 
resources. In the matter of immigra- 
tion, it is desired to receive only such 
persons as shall be likely to prove 
thrifty, law-abiding citizens who will 
develop into typical Americans. It is 
hoped that. by the dissemination of 
information through the southern 
building project, all sections of the 
country may more closely be knit to- 
gether, with Washington more truly 
the common center of the whole 
people. 


Wireless Works Well on Pacific 


Remarkable records in wireless 
telegraphy are reported by the Unit- 
ed States army transport Sheridan. 
They were made during her recent 
trip from San Francisco to the Philip- 
pines and return by way of Nagasaki, 
Japan. The ship, according to the of- 
ficial report, received and transmitted 
wireless messages 3500 miles from 
North Head, Wash, while she was be- 
tween Guam and Honolulu on her re- 
turn. The Sheridan sailed from San 
Francisco August 5, and was in daily 
communication with stations on the 
Pacific coast and with other vse ne: | 
until she reached Honolulu. She re- 
ceived messages 2100 miles from Hon- 
olulu. Returning, she held Cavite in | 
the Philippines to Nagasaki, and leav- | 
ing the latter part received messages 
from the Japanese coast 3000 miles | 
out. Between Guam and Honolulu | 
~~ messages exchanged were very 











In Quick Review 


Sentiment has turned against the 
state bank guaranty system in Okla- 
homa in the case of the Farmers’ 
state bank of Oklahoma City. It has 
applied to the treasury department at 
Washington to be converted into a 
national bank. 
of $100,000. 

-_ 


United States Senator Martin 
Johnson of North Dakota has died | 





suddenly. -He was 59 years old, and | 
farm. = 


was born on a Wisconsin 

early life was devoted to farming. In 
1890 he was sent to the lower house of 
congress and served there eight years. 


Last winter he was elected to the sen- ; 





It. has a_ capital 


M., , 


ate. He was a republican. Gov Burke, 
a democrat, is likely to appoint 
a democratic successor. 





A big contest is on in Maryland over 
a@ proposed constitutional amendment 
to be voted for next month, which is 
designed to disfranchise the negro. It 
includes the property, education and 
“grandiather’”’ tests, which in combi- 
nation draw the color line in the gen- 
eral effect, 


Justice Rufus W. Peckham of the 
United States supreme court has died 
at his surhmer home in Altamont, N 
Y, from a complication of diseases. 
He was nearly 71 years old. He was 
one of Cleveland’s democratic ap- 
pointees, taking his judicial seat m 
January, 1896, 


Patrick McCarren, state senator and 
democratic leader of Brooklyn, has 
died following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was 61 years old. He had 
been in the New York senate continu- 
ously since 1895. In 1908 he wrested 





the leadership of Brooklyn from —y 


McLaughlin who had held it for 
years. 





While the great Hudson-Fulton cel- 
ebration was in progress at New York, 
commmemorating the first exploration 
of the Hudson river by Henry Hudson 
in 1609, theItalians of New York metto 
honor the memory of Verrazano, the 
real discoverer of the river. -Verraza- 
na’s discovery was in 1524. A monu- 
ment to his memory was erected and 
was unveiled in the midst of the big 
celebration. 





Fewer deaths from tuberculosis is 
the encouraging result of the great 
fight being made against the disease 
in the United States. The government 
statistics gathered for 1908 shows 738,- 
000 deaths from all forms of tuber- 


culosis. This is at the rate of 173.9 per | 


100,000 of pulation. The rate in 
1907 was 188.6. The death rates from 
pneumonia, heart disease, typhoid 

and diphtheria are also de- 


fever 
c . There was a slight increase 
in the death rate from cancer. 


The United States circuit court 
of appeals has decided that John 
R. Walsh must serve his sen- 
tence of five- years’ imprison- | 
men for misappropriating the 
funds of the Chicago national bank. 
Another big financier whom the Unit- 
ed States courts have decided Unit: | 
serve prison sentence for misappro- 
priating bank funds is Charles W. 
Morse of New York. The latter’s sen- 
tence is for 15 years. Between them 
and punishment for their high finan- 
ciering remains only the remote pos- 
sibility of a successful appeal to the 
United States supreme court. 








A southern good roads association 
has been formed. The permanent or- 
ganization under the name of the 
Southern Appalachian good roads as- 
sociation was formed at Asheville, N C, 
with Joseph Hyde Pratt, state geolo- 
gist of North Carolina as president 
and W. L. Spoon of the North Caro- 
lina highway commission as secretary. 
Vice-presidents will be chosen later 
from each state represented; namely, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee and Virginia. 
sired to build at least 500 miles of 
good roads _in the southern Appa- 
lachian mountains with connecting 
ne leading through the states 
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New York Edition 

This edition of American Agricul- 
turist ts devoted to New York exclu- 
sively. It is edited and printed solely 
for our big family in this state. If 
each and every reader will contribute 
just a wee bit we shall make the Old 
Reliable more powerful than ever in 
promoting agriculture and the farm 
home. You can help the editor in 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
the striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your. association is do- 
ing; tell me about your community, 
what is happening with you agricul- 
turally; in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 
tion that will push New York farm- 
ing forward. By so doing you will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
and maybe set in motion a suggestion 


410 


that will be helpful to others living . 


in other parts of the state. 


CharleliNurkott- - 


Editor American Agriculturist 
Draft Horses Adrifitted 


At the annual National horse show 
to be held in New York city during 
the week of November 8, a radical 
change will be noticed: from former 
exhibitions, The entries which closed 
October 16 show that there is a large 
entry of Irish hunters, cavalry charg- 
ers and a phenomenal entry of draft 
horses from the west. Madison Square 
Garden, in which the show will be 
held, will be open from 9 a m until 
midnight. The prizes reach a total of 
about $40,000. 

Regular classes include Clydesales, 
Shires, Percherons and Belgians, with 
three prizes in each class; $150, $100 
and $75. There are also heavy draft 
classes for harness and halter horses 
in which the four breeds will com- 
pete. One is for four-horse teams with 
wagon, the wheelers: to weigh not less 
than 8800 pounds; prizes $200, $100 
and $50. A similar class under the 
same conditions is for a _ six-horse 
team, 

Though the horse show has been 
running for a quarter of a century, 
not a single four-horse or six-horse 
team of drafters has been shown in 
Madison Square Garden. 

It is announced that there will be 
200 drafters, valued at a total of over 
one million dollars, in the ring at one 
time. Morgans are also listed for the 
first time. Besides these breeds men- 
tioned there will be classes for road- 
sters, both in single and pair harness, 
earriage horses in light, medium and 
heavy-weights and many other attrac- 
tions which have characterized shows 
in previous years. 


State Diidcontiedl Convention 


The New York state dairymen’s as- 
sociation has opened an office at Wa- 
tertown in Jefferson county where 
the 33d annual convention of the as- 
sociation will be held December 14-17 
inclusive. The secretary, Thomas E, 
Tiquin, and other officers are ready to 
conduct the campaign for the conven- 
tion. 

Jefferson is one of the principal 
dairy counties of the United States 
and Watertown is conveniently located 
for convention purposes. As soon as 
the official program is prepared, it will 
be mailed to every dairyman of the 
state who will send his name and ad- 
dress to the secretary. The speakers 
to be on the program will be the best 
that the association can secure. 

An exhibition of butter and cheese 
will be made and liberal prizes of- 
fered. It is also expected that there 
will be a large exhibit of the latest 
improved dairy machinery. Entry 
books for the butter and cheese con- 
tests are already open. Those who 
desire to compete should write at once 
for entry blanks. The fee of $1 will 
also cover membership for one year. 
Life members of the association need 
not send fees. All communications 
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-clusive 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


-should ‘be addressed to-the secretary 


at Watertown. 
Floral Exhibition Dates 


During the coming weeks the fol- 
lowing floral exhibitions will be held 
on the dates and places mentioned: 

Dobbs Ferry, November 5-6, ninth 
annual show of the Dobbs Ferry hor- 
ticultural society at village hall. Ex- 
hibits are restricted to residents of the 
neighborhood. 

Mt Kisco, November 5-7,.the North 
Westchester horticultural and agricul- 
tural society will hold its chrysanthe- 
mum show. 

New York city, November 10-12, the 
American institute will hold its chrys- 
anthemum show at the Berkeley ly- 
ceum, The chrysanthemum society of 
America will co-operate. 

New York city, November 3-7, the 
horticultural society of New York city 
will hold its fall exhibition at the 
botanical gardens in Bronx park. 

Glen Cove, October 28-29, the Nas- 
sau county agricultural society will 
hold its annual exhibition. 

Rochester, November 2-4, the Com- 
mercial florists’ association of Roches- 
ter will hold its first annual flower 
show in convention hall. 

White Plains, November 4-6, 
Tarrytown horticultural society 
hold its 11th annual exhibition. 
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Short Poultry Course—At the state 
agri college in Ithaca the short course 
in poultry husbandry will open Nov 
80. This course is designed to meet 
the needs of poultrymen, whether be- 
ginners or already established, who 
wish. to improve their conditions and 
prospects. It will consist of lectures, 
systematic reading, practice in houses, 
workshop and laboratory, feeding and 
management,-incubator and brooder 
work, in fact, as complete and thor- 
oughly a poultry business training as 
it is possible to give in 12 weeks. To 
residents of the state tuition is free. 
The laboratory and _ incidental fees, 
books, etc, need not éxceed $5. Board 
and room in Ithaca can be secured at 
$3 to $5 a week, so the total cost, ex- 
of railway fare, need not ex- 
ceed $75. Every poultryman should 
write to Prof J. E. Rice at Ithaca for 
particulars. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—We had a 
snow storm last week. Apple picking 
has commenced. Apples sell at $2.50 
to $3.50 p bbl. Wheat seeding all 
done; larger acreage than last year, 
but sown late. Bean crop all in, 
small cut. Not very good weather to 
dry. Some farmers sell wheat at $1.10 
p bu; buckwheat Sic, barley 65c, oats 
50c, potatoes Tic, hay $12 p ton, veal 


calves, live, 74%c p lb, eggs 28c p doz, 
butter 30c p lb 
Sandy Hill, Washington Co-— 


Ground very dry; no plowing being 
done. Corn is a light crop. Some 
fields are not eared enough to husk. 
Potatoes sell for 45¢c p bu, butter 32 
to 35c p lb, eggs 35c p doz. Apple 
crop is light, and not very good qual- 
ity. Cows bring $40.to $60, corn 90c p 
bu. Cabbage crop injured by lice. 
Hay $12 to $15 p ton. Grapes have 
been a very good crop, but ‘late in 


ripening. Pastures short and milk 
scarce. 
Hornell, Steuben Co—The harvest- 


ing of this season’s crops is coming to 
a close with the harvesting of the 
potato-crop, and on the whole, this 
year has been a good one. While 
some crops have been uneven, still 
the average will be about normal. 
There has been a shortage in the 
growth of straw, yet the grain has 
been yielding well. Help has been 
hard to get, even at big wages. The 
actual yield of the potato crop has 
been a good deal better than the es- 
timated yield.. William Faulkner has 
been conducting an experiment on 
spraying potatoes for the Geneva ex- 
periment station. The test rows were 
dug and weighed, and the result was 
a gain of 40 bus p acre in favor of 
the sprayed rows. Buckwheat is 
yielding about 20 bus p acre, and just 
now is bringirig $1.35 p 100 Ibs. Oats 
are worth 45c p bu. Considerable snow 
has fallen. Pasture has been short 
for a long time, and nearly everyone 
is feeding milch cows. Butter is very 
ay and is worth more than 30c 
Pp Ib. 


Apple Harvest Active—In Wayne Co 
apple harvest has begun. So far 
much of the fruit has been held -by 
the growers. One of the best orchards 
is that of E. J. Russell of Huron, who 
has about 8000 bus. Mr Russell has 





given his.-trees excellent attention 
and the fruit is large, well colored and 
the trees so full that many have to 
be propped. He has recently sold his 
crop to the American fruit company 
at $3 for No 1 and $1.75 for No 2. The 
Wolcott canning factory has been 
buying pie apples at 50c p bu. Several 
of the evaporators of this section have 
begun work. Because of losses two 
years ago, some buyers are slow in 
making purchases. W. C. hart, 
ham, who usually buys about 20, 
barrels, has so far bought only about 
2500 or 3000. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co—The freeze 
of Oct 13 killed most of the potato 
vines. There are no apples for sale 
Most of the fruit was small and 
wormy. Grapes were a very light crop. 
They sell at 6 to 7c p bskt. Many 
farmers are selling their live stock to 
save the cost of wintering them. But- 
ter brings 30c p lb, eggs 26 to 28¢ p 

Seneca Castle, Ontario Co—The 
cabbage crop is almost a failure. The 
severe drouth and the cabbage lice 
have nearly ruined the Danish crop, 
so that very little will be stored. Do- 
mestic fared better, and was a fair 
crop. Price has been about $8 p ton. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co—Potatoes are a 
good crop and of a good quality, 
yielding from 100 to 250 bus p acre. 
Price paid is 45c p bu. Buckwheat 
good and being marketed for $1.50 p 
100 Ibs. Silo filling finished. Corn 
was @ good crop. Cabbage very back- 
ward about heading;- badly injured 
by drouth. A great shrinkage in milk. 
Pastures short; butter 33c p Ib, eggs 
2Uc p doz. 

Newfane, Niagara Co—The acreage 
of cabbage this year is about normal, 
but it will not exceed 25% of a crop. 
Shortage of crop is due to long 
drouth. No offers are being made for 
winter cabbage. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co—Farmers 
securing the apple crop, which al- 
though not a large one is much bet- 
ter than was expected the fore part 
of the season. Buyers are not very 
plentiful. Some lots have been sold 
for $2.50 as they come from the trees, 
to ©3 and $3.25 put up. Red kid- 
ney beans $2.60, wheat $1.12, butter 
28 to 30c p Ib. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Oct 25—The cattle 
market was extremely dull last week. 
All grades of steers except good to 
choice heavy declined 10@15c; bulis 
held up fairly well, closing with an 
easier feeling. Thin cows were steady, 
but medium and good cows dropped 
15@25c, closing dull. Veals sold off 
25@50c on Wednesday and continued 
dull. Grassers dropped 35@40c, and 
westerns ruled dull and easier for 
nearly all grades. Today there were 
82 ears of cattle and 1400 calves on 
sale. Steers averaging 850 to 1380 Ibs 
sold at $4.25@7.25 p 100 Ibs, including 
22 cars of Va steers, 900 to 1875 Ibs, at 
4.40 @ 7.25, 10 cars of W -Va, to 
1380 Ibs, 4.50@7.15, 2 cars of Pa, 962 
to 1014 Ibs, 4.35, and N Y steers 825 
Ibs, 4.25. Oxen and stags sold at 3@ 
5, bulls 8@4, cows and heifers 1:80@ 
42 25, veals 6@10, culls 4.50@6, — 
ers 3.75@4.50, western calves 4.25@6. 

Sheep showed weakness after last 
Monday and declined, closing 25c 
lower than the opening. Lambs ruled 
dull and lower. Today there were 42 
cars of stock on sale. Good sheep 
were in fair demand; others slow, but 
all grades steady. Lambs were more 
active than during the latter part of 
last week, and the feeling better for 
top grades of N Y state lambs. The 
pens were about cleared. Common to 
prime sheep sol@ at $2.50@4.50 p 100 
Ibs, culls 2, lambs 5.85@7, culls 4.25@ 
5, top lambs 7. 

Hogs weakened after last Monday 
and fell off 10c, closing firm with an 
upward tendency. Today there were 
about 360 on sale. The ee. Mk 
firm on Buffalo advices and 
state hogs, preceging 125 to 200 Ibe, 
sold at $7.90@8.10 p 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


The demand for good, heavy draft- 
ers continues brisk and prices firm to 
higher; light drafters and’ chunks less 








active and generally lower on liberal 
receipts. Second-handers.steady, with 
a fair demand. Choice heavy drafters 
are slige n ith8a$0m hrd hrdlhrdiccv 
are selling at 
dium to good 
ing around 1100 to 
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general sales of epee. sound second 
handers 100@150._ .- 


At Buffalo, Sct 25—Cattle steady. 
moostey today 200 head. Prime steers 
$6.50@7, good to choice 5.75@6.23, 
fair to good, butcher stock 5.25@6.50. 
Veal calves 6@9. Sheep receipts 80 
cars, Market stronger. Top lambs 
7.25, good to choice 7@7.10, wethers 
4.75@5, ewes 4.25@4.50. Hog receipts 
90 cars. Medium and heavy weights 
7.90@8, Yorkers 7.70@7.80, pigs and 
aa weights 7.70@7.75, roughs 7 
@7. 


At Pittsburg, Oct 25—Market firm. 


Receipts of cattle today 100 cars. 
Prime steers 6.60@6.85, and fairly ac- 
tive, other grades slow.- Calves 6@2 
Hog receipts 45 cars. Market active 
and firm. Heavy hogs 8@8.25, me- 
dium 7.90@7.95, heavy Yorkers 7.80@ 
7.85, light Yorkers 7.40@7.65, pigs 7 
@7.25. Ten loads of sheep received, 
Lambs 4@6.75, sheep 3@4.75 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Oct 25—Although snow 
has fallen in this dairy section the 
past week, there has been no-frost to 
do damage to pastures and after feed 
and their condition continues much 
better than it was at this time last 
year. Production of cheese appears 
to be somewhat. larger than in Octo- 
ber last year, and the quality is yet 
fully as good as that of the Septem- 
ber make. The market today was the 
Same as last week, the official price 
being 14%c, the curb ruling 15%c, 
and the curb top 15%4c. The official 
transactions were: Large colored 
bxs, small colored 990 and small 
white 640, all at 14%c. The sales of 
butter were 122 pkgs at 314%4@32%c. 


At Canton, Oct 25—Sales 1100 tubs 
butter at 31%c p Ib, 1400 bxs cheese 
at 15%c. .Many factories are closed 
for the season, the milk going to the 
condenseries or milk stations. Some 
dairymen are shipping cream to New 
York. 

At Watertown, Oct 25—Sales of 
cheese on Saturday aggregated 4000 
bxs at 15% @15%c, the same range as 
one week ago. Factories generally 
will close Noy 1. 











The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 8%c p qt to — shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.81 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. The market 
was so slow last week that the ex- 
pected meeting to consider the ques- 
tion of increasing the price was not 
held. It is probable that no change 
will be recorded until Nov 1. Last 
week the demand was so light that 
there was a slight excess in supply. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 
qt cans for the week ended Oct 
were: 





Milk Cream 

BRE s ccwadeccksensancr. eee Lae 
Susquehanna ...... sacs en ~ 170 
West Shore ........... 11,78 307 
Lackawanna ........ 7,000 1,400 
N Y¥ Cent (long haul) . 59,215 2,000 
N Y Cent (Harlem) .. ,000 405 
Ofitario ....cecteveess. 45,029 1,518 
Lehigh Valley ......... 25,839 1,018 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 1,200 110 
New Haven ........-.. 9,401 80 
Other sources ......... 1,500 100 
Totals owe cvciccves+e200,000 9,027 





NEW YORK—At -Albany, corn 77@ 
79c p bu, oats 45@47c, rye 75@78c, 
bran $24@25 p ton, linseed meal 32@) 
83, middlings 25@ eorn meal @ 
30, timothy hay 15@17, rye straw 13 
@15, milch cows 25@60 ea, dairy. but- 
ter lb, eggs 37@38c p doz, 
live fowls 1 @lic Pp ib, potatoes 2 p 
bbl, cabbage 2.50@3.50 p 100 hds, 
turnips 90c@1 p bbl, beans 2.80@2.35 
p bu, apples 2@3.50 p bbl. 


At Buffalo, pea beans $2.25@2.35 p 
bu, dairy butter 28@29c p Ib, cheese 
15@16c, eggs 32@35c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c Be Ib, SS ee} 55@60c p bu 
cabbage 100 hds, onions 55 

@65c p gy Aad 3.75@4 p bbl, tim- 
othy 4 17@17.8 p ton, rye straw 

10@10. oat straw 7@7.50. 


At Rochester, wheat $1.08 p bu, rye 


ere corn 7T8@80c, oats 42@44c, 
bran 25@26 p ton, middlings gg on 


cabbage Smet. onions 50@60c p 

pea beans 2.10, spoles es Beg 
dairy butter 28@20c p 

p doz, live fowls Be tee’ Pp ib, aeons 
hay 16@21 @13. 


p ton, rye straw ii 




















Shortage in 1909 Tobacco Crop 


[From Page 400.} 
extracted from communications to 
American Agriculturist: 

Lancaster Co area 40% less than 
last year. Yield 1000 lbs to the acre, 
compared with 1600 in 1908. Quality 
medium. Color good. It will make a 
fair filler—([J. K. D., Intercourse, Pa. 

Area same as last year Yield 700 
Ibs to the acre, compared with 1500 
last year. Early cut tobacco is good 
quality. Late crop rather dark. Sells 
at 10c.—[S. J. H., Gap, Pa 

Wayne township's area same as last 





year. Yield 700 ibs to the acre, com- 
pared with 800 in 1908. Quality fair, 
crop curing nicely, 25% sold at 8 and 
9c in bulk. 5% of last year’s crop 
in growers’ hands.—[W. E. S., Mont- 
gomery Co, O. 

Area in the N Y _ cigar leaf 
fobacco _— dist, comprising all. of 
Onondaga Co, parts of Oswego, 
Cayuga and Madison counties, will 
approximate 3000 acres, which is 


about the same as in 1908. Estimated 
average yield to the acre 1200 Ibs, 
quality fair and color good, so far as 
ean be determined this early. Crop 
about half cured and no pole sweat. 
There is very little damage from hail. 
No tobacco has been taken from the 
poles as yet. A third of the crop sold 
at an average of 7c in the bdle. Many 
farmers holding for higher prices. 
Not more than 5% of the 1908 crop 
in growers’ hands. Type generally 
grown in this section is Havana seed, 
or Wilson’s Hybrid. Other types have 
been introduced by the dept of agrl, 
which forms a larger yield to the acre 
and improved quality—({G. W. H., 
Baldwinsville, N Y. 

Deerfield township area same as 
last year. Yield 1200 Ibs to the acre 
compared with 1100 a year ago. 70% 
sold at 9@10%c p Ib in the bdle.— 
[L. C., Dane County, Wis. 

Area 20% less than last year, yield 
1050 lbs to the acre. Quality and 
color good. ~75% sold at 8@12c in the 
bundle. Recent cold weather injured 
the late harvested tobacco, 25% chilled 


in the sheds —[(F. W. A., Viro- 
qua, Wis. 
Yield in this dist 47,600 lbs, com- 


pared with 65,000 Ibs a year ago. 
Area was 68 acres, compared with 65 
last year. All shade grown. Quality 
poor. About 50% of the crop sold at 
12% @25¢ p Ib in bdles. Growers ask- 
ing 10@20c. No buyers. Buyers are 
offering their tobacco this low in or- 
der to close it out and get out of the 
business.—[J. P. 8., Decatur Co, Ga. 
Acreage in eastern part of Deer- 
field reduced 15%. Yield 1800 lbs to 
the acre, compared with 1700 last 
year Quality fine. Growers asking 
18 @ 20c.—[S. F. P., Franklin Co, Mass. 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Supplies 
[In millions and tenths of millions of 


pounds. ] . 

US Wrapper Re- For In 

crop, imports, exports, dom bond, 
Year Ibs fiscal yr fiscalyr use June 3 
1909 ...148.2 5.6 © 1 G3 
1908 160.2 5.9 7 1654 58 
1907 ...166.6 7.6 9 173.3 6.0 
1906 ...177.8. 6.7 7 18.8 60 
1905 «157.7 7.1 10 3s 6.1 
1904 ...152.9 7.4 1.2 159.1 6.1 
1903 164.0 63 -12 169.1 5.5 
1902 171.7 5.7 9 176.5 5.7 
1901 121.4 satel 8 127.2 5.7 





Fine Hops in in Light Supply 


The buying movement in hops is 
on a less pretentious scale, but the 
tone of the market is firm. Choice 
lots of hops are in light supply, ow- 
ing to diseases and weather condi- 
tions during the close of the growing 
season. A large percentage of the 
Pacific coast hops have been found 
to be of inferior quality. These grades 
are selling at prices considerably un- 
der the market. The lower prices, 
however, are entirely on account of 
the poorer quality of the crops, mar- 
ket actually being stronger for good 
quality. Interior markets in N Y 
state report fairly active business, 
with pricesfirmtochoice. The1909 crop 
is quoted in New York city at 37@ 


39c p Ib, medium to prime 33 @36c, 
prime to. choice 1908 crop 19@2lc, 
Pacific coast prime to choice 1909 


crop 28@30c, medium to prime 24@ 
a prime to choice 1908 crop 19 
@ 2i1c. 

The Oct crop reporter of the U 8 
dept of agri gives the average yield 
of hops in 1909 as 992 Ibs compared 
with 1065 in 1908. The quality is 
89.4,, compared with 91.9 last year. 
New York is credited with the lowest 
yield to the acre, 665 Ibs, with the ex- 





ception of Wis, which grows very lit- 
tle hops. Oregon comes next with 850 
lbs, -Cal 1300 ibs, and Wash 1400 lbs 
to the acre. It should be noted that 
the yield in N Y is always far less 
than on the coast, and last year the 
yield was heavier by 123 Ibs than the 
average for ten years, and 65 Ibs 
heavier than a year age. 


~Higher Oloverseed Prices are among 

the possibilities if the market takes 
its cue from the short crop indicated 
in the government report for October. 
According to this, the output of clo- 
verseed is the smallest in a long time, 
the production being placed at 52%, 
against 91 a year ago and 65 two years 
ago. The three most important clover 
states are Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. Ohio makes the poorest show- 
ing, only 36, against 105 last year; In- 
diana showed an average of only 40, 
against 100 a year ago. The average 
for Michigan is 50, against 94 last sea- 
gon and 65 two years ago. The Iili- 
nois average is 50 or half that of a 
year ago, Wisconsin now 65, against 
85, Missouri the same figures, Iowa 
average 50, against SS last year, New 
York 85, against 73 a year ago, Penn- 
sylvania 40, against 80 last year. 
Clover prices have been relatively low 
for a long time. The market has lat- 
terly shown a little more firmness. 








Salt to Cost More—What is popu- 
larly known as the salt trust has 
marked up list prices on all grades of 
salt. The advance in coarse salt is 75 
cents to $1.25 per ton, and in table and 
dairy salts about $2.25. The whole- 
sale trade is much stirred up over the 
matter, as it is the most important 
change in this commodity in years, 
The company is said to be doing a 
good business. The advance is evi- 
‘dently a ease of “might makes right.” 
Common fine salt has been advanced 
from the old list of $4.65 per ton ro 
$5.40 and $5.90, and still higher 
elassed grade from $4.90 to $6.15. 
Western producers are handicapped in 
distributing salt in the east because of 
high freight rates. It is intimated 
that through rebates to large buyers 
the advancés may be somewhat modi- 
fied. 


Wonderful “‘Awi for All’ 


This little tool ise marvel. Regular 


Rend oo 
will 














mend 


thing from thin fab- 
rics up to heavy shoe and harness leathers. 
Worth its wei; im gold. ge in the 
for any « $i Pes: Sports 

tory. Doak tree. . A.Myere 











BETTER THAN THE OLD-FASHIONED 
WROUGHT CUT NAILS ARE OUR 


Line Goated Iron ( Gut Nails 


The heads won't rust off. are rust proof 

will withstand climatic eH ys the free 
in the sap of all wood. Last a lifetime. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


GALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY, BRANFORD, CONN, 





FARM-TOBACCO 


(19) = 41 


A RELIABLE POWER 
ISA FARM NECESSITY 
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your force of helpers, by a 
of implements and machines 

Your men will be able toQurn out twice as much work. 
and you will save money, energy, worry and delay 

With an engine, the hired-lp problem is simplified—you will be freed from 
the worry of unreliable, inefficient and dissatisfied help. The efficiency of your 
other farm machines will be more Khan doubled. You can operate, at minimum 
cost, your grinder, fanning mill, crQam separator, churn, pump, thresher, huller, 
cutter and other farm machines withgut the need of even one helper. You can 
also have a power-house on your far \ where you will always find a willing power 
to do your work. You can have elégtric lights for your home—just belt your 
engine to a little dynamo. ‘There sh yid be no difficulty about an adequate 
water supply for fire protection, for ge eral use about your premises, or for 
irrigation if you find that necessary. 

Sit down and figure the price of labor Wy the year; calculate what it costs to 
feed a man; include your losses when you Quid not find help in busy seasons; 
\" to sell you an 


and it won't take long for an International ag 
ie Engine 


_ You can do twice as much farming without doubling 
ing an lL. H: C. gasoline engine to your equipment 


They will save time 


I. H.C. Gasoli 


one of the farmer's own line. When he explains its 
struction; how cheaply it can be operated; and how 
won't be a question as to whether you can afford 
along without it. 

to our local agent and look over the line. It includes an engine for every 
séction ate problem; of all sizes and all costs, for all 

uses—vertical and horizontal (both stationary and 
portable) ; engines on skids; sawing, pumping and spraying 


aried uses; its simple con- 
g it will render service, it 
e, but how you ever got 













outfits. It also includes I. H. C. gasoline tractors—first- 
ptize-gold-medal winners—the best all-around farm 
tractor by test. Information regarding 1. H.C. engines 


will be cheerfully given by the local agent; or, if you pre- 
fer, write to us direct for catalogue, prices and details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO. U. 3A 


» Seal of Excellence aod 






Trade-Mark. Iti 


American Girl Post Cards | ous BIRTHSTONE BIRTHSTONE GIVEN 


We will send a set of six (al! dif- And fortune and flower on an 
ferent) of these very beautiful Amer- | elegant g a embossed post card. Also three other 
won e_ Post Cards if you t cards. gona two-cent stamp. 


promise to show | POPULAR “FASHIONS, DEPT. 8-81, SPRINGFIELD, mass. 


ines otc, ec | 
hate tn th When You Write os Our 
Advertisers 














gs, sweet Mees and 

hats in the Intest nye. Send 3 cents 
snow where their 
replies come from, 


\" ~wtage to Popular Fashions, 
Dep - 827, Serinuaeia. Maas. 





Get Our Direct Price 
Agents’ Discount Allowed Now 


o , gpeines at the price of 1 now—for light and heaviest work of 
coy Here’s what you've been looking pp and our price 

engine must suit you. We take all th 
mental horizontal, single- 
buyer. Everybody wants 


and 
know that sy market is flooded with e 
cylinder —— engines. So be a care 


t pays well in time, work and money saved to have 


Kind o dota dependabie prcotre engine 


—— and heavy jobs of all kinds. But use your best 
n emember that all the Automobile makers have now 


e you buy. - we yd i ; 
as imprac e noisy—ja: 
linder 


engine. The principle was wrong and applies ex- 
Engines. Get and read our 


7! 
actly the same to Horizontal Farm Power 


6 complete free books on this subject, and then 
Master Workman on our special 


‘= 


Inverted-vertical 

THE MASTER 
““Most Powerful’’ 
WORKMAN 


On light work, ours is the only engine with which 


can use 0: one cylinder and on heavy work use the 
Tro cylinders,” Beer 7 uoorstand and 


rt simple to uw 


‘ws fr 5 ley: y h side’ 
‘ou sas Quenek use o one on eac 
tito a ay 


Fall ‘Month's 


Dow supply your needs in our remar 
ines for eetee— — the most practical and long. 


ence es Y 
pn he ed 0! Ay Ae 





on your place for all Power Work 


@ valves. Don’t ever have to 
like others. Starts either one or 
est. vernor on Cam- 


Fr is self- 
Satisfaction— Money 


Price counts with every practical man. You'll be much suprised at our prices now on this new direct plan. It means 
Jast this—that for as low a price as you must pay others for any horizontal single-cylinder engine of practical grade we can 
kable highest quality, standar!-made 2 in Te 

demonstrated satisfactory 


name today for all proof, prices and 6 Free Books. 


TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. 


(This is Our 57th Year)|—Most 


Petey 
2==".s Te 
=p. | oem 





erisk. You 








wet 


Just send your name for these 6 Free Books and 
our new low prices direct to you. Learn al! the facts 
—uncertain and before you buy. Dozens of horizontal single-cylinder gasoline 
ne makers are still experimenting With their engines like the 
to at the expense of the public for many years. Don’t pay yeur money until a 

the pe practical facts on this subject. Then buy on your own 


= nt : 


6 te 20-H.P., Dow 
aes, all downward by gravity with no “forced” oil 
others—coolest wv. ion 


in the 


ey 8 Two-Cylinder mnqne. ‘Write today all 


od Hoary fl 








6-H.P., taverted- 
Vertical, Single- F 
Cylinder— 

















bie Cylinder, Under 
running, _pecause —_ est water 





Trial — Guaranteed 
Back If You Say So 


a and Fay ou practically 2 
cman today. got 07 years of man- 






Co. $528 Panel sires, 
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The Grain Trade 


[From Page Page 404.] 
steady; prime timothy $3.75 p 100 Ibs, 
clover 14.25, alsike 13, hungarian 1@ 
1.25, millets 1. 10@ 1.25, broom corn 
millet 1.50, buckwheat 1.40@1.60 


GENERAL MARKETS 


412 








Uniess otherwise 4 in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the from store. 


all way to retailers or con- 
advance is usually sec 

Apples—Market firm in tone, prime 
fey grades sell readily. McIntosh $3 
@5.50 p bbi, Snow 2.50 @ 5.50, North- 
ern Sp #4 2.50 @ 3.50, King 2.50@4.50, 
Baldwins 2. 2:25 @ 3.25, Jonathan 3@4.50, 
Hubbardston 2.25 @2.50. 

Yield 10% of normal. Quality good. 
Peficiency due to drouth.—T[S. A. H., 
Green Castle, Ind. 

Yield in Orange Co 500 bbis, 20% 
jess than last year. Price $4 to $5. 
“rowers selling. —[T. B., Orleans, Ind. 

Yield 10% less than in 1908. Qual- 
ity poor, but crop all disposed of at 
tocal market at $2@5 p bbl.—[W. B. 
I*., Lawrence, Ind. 

Only a few apples in this locality.— 
[H. C., Collin, Ill. 

Apple crop the largest in the his- 
tory of the region. Quality exception- 
ally high. Grand Traverse cgop prob- 
ably about 300,000 bbls, exclusive of 
cider apples. Nearly all sold. Prices 
run from $1.50 p bbl on the tree to 
3 p bbl delivered at shipping point.— 
[R. H. E., Traverse City, Mich 

Beans—Market quiet. Receipts of 
new kidney beans are readily moved 
at full quotations. Prices for 1909 va- 
rieties are as follows: Pea beans $2.25 
@2.30 p bu, marrow 2.75, red kidney 
2.75 @ 2.80, Cal lima beans 2.95 @ 3. 

Cranberries—Market shows no im- 
portant change. Cape Cod early blacks 
in good demand when of large, fcy 
quality. Jersey varieties weak. Cape 
Cods early black $4.50@6, late varie- 
ties 5.75@6.75 p bbl, Jersey 5.25@5.65. 


Dressed Meats— Country dressed 
ealves in light supply. Demand mod- 
erate, prime ows 12% @13c p ib, 
fair to good 11% @12c, country 
dressed pigs 11% @12c. 


Dried Fruits—Stocks of new evap- 
orated apples are very light. Market 
not yet established, 1908. crop in cases 
10% @1l1c p‘lb, prime chops $2@2.25, 
1909 cherries 16@17c, huckleberries 11 
@ 12¢. 

Eggs—Sirictly fresh gathered eggs 
are very scarce. A few lots of west- 
ern stock showing a good percentage 
of new-laid eggs sell promptly at 27% 
@28%c p doz, nearby selected white 
fey hennery 40 @ 45c, early pack re- 
frigerator 25%4c, western extra 30 
@32c. 

At Boston, receipts are light and 
prices somewhat improved. Fancy 
hennery 38c p doz, Me, Vt and N H 
extra 84@55c, Ohio, Ind and Ill se- 
lected 27@28c, early packed refrig- 
erator 24% @25c. 

Fresh Fruits—Pears steady, Bartletts 
$3@5.75 p bbl, Seckel 4@7, Buerre 
Bose 3.50@5.50, Kieffer 2@3. Quinces 
in ample supply and easy at 2.50@ 
3.75 p bbl, O peaches 1@1.50 p bu 
bskt, plums 20@25c p 8-lb bskt, Dam- 
sons 25@30c, prunes 25@35c, up-river 
Del grapes 60@S5c p case, Niagaras 
16@18c p 8-!b bskt, Concords do. 

Hay and Straw—Receipts ample and 
prices only fairly steady. Prime tim- 
ethy in large bales $1 p 100 lbs, No 
1 35 @ 97 Lae, packing hay 50c, fey 
mixed clover 90@92%c, pure clover 
FV@S85e, long rye straw 90c. 


“Hides—Market quiet, with offerings 


light. Country seve steer hides, 
GO. Ibs or over, 15@15%e p lb, cow 
hides 138@13%c, bull hides 11% @12c, 
No 1 calf skin 24@25c, horse hides 
$3.85 @3.90 ea. 

Mill Feeds—Local mills well sold 


up, Coarse western spring bry to 
arrive is selling at $23.85@24.10 p ton 
in 100-1b_ sacks, standard middlings 
23.65.@ 23.85, city bran 24.25, red dog 
3.10 p sack, fine yellow corn meal 1.65 
21.70, cottonseed meal 33.50@34 p 
on, gluten 23@24. 








nuts arriving. The nominal quotation 
is 2.25@2.50 for 50 Ibs, Va hand- 
Picked peanuts 6@6%c p Ib. 


Onions—Market is without impor- 


tant feature. The quality of offerings 
is fair. Tubers will average wunder- 
size, and some stalks show poor pick- 
ing qualities. Mass yellow $1@1.12 p 
100-1b bag, Ohio do, state and western 
white 75ic@1 p cra, Jérsey white 75c@ 
1.25 p bskt, Orange Co red 75¢@1.37 
p bag. 

At Boston, offerings are ample and 
quality averages poor. Good stock 
sells readily at full quotations. Na- 
tive yellow 60@70c p bu-bx, Ct river 
$1.15@1.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Poultry—Trade light, 
are moderate. Chickens 
1 w, fowls 15c, turkeys 15c, fresh 
killed western dry-picked broilers 21c, 
fey Mich scalded 16c, roasting chick- 


but offerings 
1314c p lb 


ens, fcy, 9 Ibs or over to the pr, 25 
@26c, western 16c, dry-picked spring 


turkeys 16@18c. 
At Boston, receipts moderate ahd 
prices firm. Fowls and broiled chick- 


ens 124%,@13%c p 1b 1 w, fresh killed 
northern and eastern fowls 17@18c, 


” te 
away, 


roasting chickens 20G choice 


young turkeys 25@28c. 
Vegetables—Sweet potatoes in heavy 
supply and market sags. Maryland 
and Va $1@1.62 p bbl, Jersey $1.75 
@2, brussel sprouts 6@12c p qt, near- 


by beets $1 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c 
@$1, southern cukes $1.25 p bskt, 


cabbage $2@4 p 100 hds, large celery 
20@40c p doz stalks, medium 15@ 
25e, L I cauliflower, short cut, $2.5 
@3.25 p bbl, Jersey eggplant 50c @$1, 
state lettuce 25c@$1.75 p bskt, lima 
beans $1.25@1.75 p potato bskt, pep- 
pers 75c@$1.25 p bbl, pumpkins 40@ 
6Vc p bbl, parsnips $1@1.25, Va peas 
$2@4 p bskt, nearby radishes 40@60c 
p 100 bchs, string béans 75c@$1.75, 
spinach 25@60c p _  ~»bbil, Hubbard 
squash 75@90c p bbl, rutabaga tur- 
nips 7T5c@$l1, fey tomatoes 85c@$1 
p bx. 


Cabbage prices 4G 6 p ton; some 
have sold at 5.—[C. A. P., Burt, N Y. 

Cabbage crop spotted, early selling 
at $5 p ton at shipping station. One 
man tells me late crop will be 25% 
better than last year if weather holds 
for two weeks. I think late crop cab- 
bage looks poorly.—[A. L. B., Carlton 
Station, N Y. 

No price offered for cabbage up to 
Oct 17. Crop late and very poor. 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 Peopie Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost ~< only 
FIVE CENTS & word you can advertise anything 
sou wish to bi sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as nent of the 
oneenes and each initial or a number counts 


one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
tannot forward replies sent to this office, ° 

PY be be received Friday a rantee in- 
sertion in of the a Advertise- 
wents of “FARMS it = or “TO RENT” 
will be peoapeed, at bore rate, but will be 
i EAL ESTATE MARKET. 


inserted in o 
NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or Lg A of any 
kind will be allowed —_e maki 


under this ing 

a Ni adv as noticeable as a la 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City | 





LIVE STC STOCK 


REGISTERED Poland- ine ae agg 


ter Whites, large strain, all ated, not akin, 
bred sows, service boars, Beagtes,  ¢ gol Pe 
ar, P, 


Guernsey Calves. Write for cireu 





| gilts, 
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EAUE SHOCK OUR HELP BUREA®U 
JERSE YS—Combination am lag Five Cents a Wora 
_ rium cows, i6 _ r= ot. +d 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
RAMBOUILLETS, rams ewes, proeding 
and show stoek. Write teaay Too circular. 2 HELP eget, ; = 
eran thes on HE me of ove the = r OR ng a 
8. DETRICK, breeder of Pesiste: Short- | I Lafayette St. -Tel 198 Frank 
bot eattie, Poland-China hogs. onan for lin), New York Oy. eh re BOR OFFICE 
sale. Sugar Run, Pa. 
BERKSHIRES FOR SALE—-S GENTS W! NTED 
jece and other choice breeding. Sang: PRENNEDT A WA 
peeewen 3° 2 AGENTS a Sec a fool, 
POLAND CHINAD Jaa prize air win- tren 
ners. Catalog tree. NELSON STAMBAUGH, Route THOMAS. MG Third Bt 
rolling pig 


end: 
West thane rn 
hams ae 


DUROC-JERSEY 
bred, %. 


HUGH BRINTON. 





50 BERKSHIRES, all ages, both sexes. 
stock will please you. CLA... BKOS, S. ‘Freeport, ©. 


A CHOICE LOT of recorded Hampshire rams and 
HILL, Freeville, 














Ostord ewes bred. E. 8. N Y. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for_ booklet, 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 
BROWN _ SWISS_heifer, fine animal, best breed- 
ing. W. H. CONKLIN, ‘Locke, N Y. 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULL, two years old. 
J. W. SEIDERS, R 2, Halifax, Pa. 





IMPORTED STOCK, large 
. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 


DUROC PIGS $, Anconas, 
SERENO WEIKS, DeGraff, 0. 


POLAND-CHINA fall pigs, prices right. 
SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Engin Yorkshires, 





White Rocks. 





N._D. 








263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb ware J horns. 

Ss. lot of brooding Sens, hens, bs — and sre 
on approv: = _" 

satiatied. G ANT MOYER. Fort t Plain, N Y. 


PURE-BRED TURKEYS and poultry; select 
stock; satisfaction guaranteed; circular free. FAIR- 
VIEW FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 








FULL BLOODED ROSE. COMB_ Brown Leg. 
hon cockerets, $1.50 each. G. A. MILLER, Cam- 
me , 





FISHEL STRAIN White Rock cockerels cheap. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


RINGLET COCKERELS and pullets cheap. 
JOSEPH CHRISTIE, Thiells, New York. 














ANCONAS, sure winter layers, ve profitable. 
8S. REARWIN, Fillmore, N xn ¥. : 
AFRICAN GEESE-—-SUSAN WHEELER, Lgyn- 
donyille, N Y¥. 





wih 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
wh Ge TRY BANDS—2 for 2c 


75e; 
$1. Ree furnished. rank ‘cRoss” "Mon- 
ass, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BIG. FARM SACRIFICED—Stock, . tools and 
crops included. 12 cows, 6 calves and — bull 
(all Holsteins), 4 hogs, pair farm 
machinery, wagons, harnesses, dairy utensils, 30 
cords stoye wood, hay and all crops thrown 
with this money-making l34aere farm to 

$4000 takes all; easy terms. Outs 
80 tons hay, spring watered pasture for 3 or” ee 
acres heavy arate hard wood and hemlock; 
bbls apples season; 1 or pic- 
ture of the | ma 
big barns, all in goc 
‘Strout’s Farm pes Gui 
copy free. A. TROU" 
West 34th St, New York 


A GOOD RATE OF Bg og 
rincipal, a share in extra S| 


Sl ee 
. 


BRS 


Lafayette St. New ork City. 


immediately. 


silo, 





avail 


your money + -9 = really 
we have Dey ~—— for our 


a — any ee ae It 
me for particulars. HERBERT 
Company, 433 








| Sets, 


Two get ie ART ms, and centerpieces. 


Wild rose two ome. . all 
10 cents, 


for oaly 
A... he EMILLARD® & "CO, “Dept. i, Springhill, 


| Mass. 





HOSIERY, underwear, coat sweaters, furs, cor 
novelties at retail. Delivery charges 

Illustrated fashion nide- sent free. ois 

KEMPNER COMPANY, 3% Broadway, Serr York. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED to take our four weeks’ 
course at 3 herdsmen. and. dairymen 
inn. rmation. write GRAND 





info: 
R RePips ¥ VETERINARY COLLEGE, Mich. 





Ches- 


— anlage = FARMERS _ use 


ted sta- 
toner. _ Samples free. PRINTERS, Paitncieiite, 





ATENTS—No fee until allowed. on books. 





iAPHNTS_$5_monthiy: com F 
fee. FORSHEE MPG Co ing a 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ED—Railway mail yaail clerks, city carrie: 
Examinations everywhere Novem 

xeellent chane 
of poe 





vacation. Sele 
appointments to te 

. Countey pad city resident’ 
tion sufficieat. 


"Can 
a FHANKLIN Ix 
STITUTE, Dept L #, Roches’ N Y. 
WANTED—w0 Joung men to prepare for tele 
peratorn. lew law; enormous demand mu 
now be Oappied. Young ‘men prepared for 
ant eight-hour _ office poten. iE 





ailroad officials 
call and i dat 8 mer mailed free to amp 
address. you posits jon, wish & 
a Said and advance then write 


today. THE STAND AD TELEGRAP 
‘ACADEMY, Box O75, Lima, Ohio - 


MEN WANTED, young, strong countrymen ané 
villagemen  preferréd: 

on all railroads, for fi 

ence unnecessary. via 








exper® 
ted & 


remen or brakemen; 
00 ‘month Promo 


conductor or enginee weig! 
hight. a F stomp. * einWaye re Ae sO ie 
Room: 117, ouroe Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Distance ¥ J no ae 





WANTED—Young men to learn automobile but 
ness by mail and prepare for positions as chant 
feurs and repair men. ye make you expert im 
ten weeks; assist you to secure position. 
=e _ z.3-5 3 a at; 


ORL | abort 
XvTO MO ILE wINSTITOTE. 


Pay big: 
reasonable; 
EMPIRE 


ple 
Rochester, N Y. 





WANTED—Railway mail 


clerks, toffice car 
riers, clerks. $1000 yearly. see 


Examinations oy 
where November 17th. ie ration fre. FRANh- 
LIN- INSTITUTE, Dept N Y. 


4%, Rochester, 
LEARN TELE Rar Wi and wireless sys 


tems. . Catalog free. EAST- 
ERN TELEG 'H SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon. Pa 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cente a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


FARM FOR SALE—You can live well without 
paying rent this winter on this money-making 10¢ 

















acre farm which cleared owner $971 a year; 
to make quick change he throws in pair —— i 
cows and heifers, calves, wagons, tools, 
corn, beans, potatoes and bue age me fruit 
joa F shook, paehbes. ag «pH : 

7 takes 
all, “ull ey Page 145 tate Fann Buyers 
Guide, BK. A, ‘patel vit 


No 
it 1096, Universite, Bldg, A 





Saat FOR SALE—137 acres, 2% miles from 
Chardon, county seat of Granger county, Obie, os 
main road. ood 12-room house, 3 barns and other 
ae. all in good repair; plenty of frui 
spring water, Fe —e clay loam soil. 





arm and a location, near schoo 
church omg ad ae y" a 4 acres ith 
buildings ocecired A. 
Ohio. 
oa Or rt | FINEST farms in Worse Co, wil 
eet. vee dings the best, donble 
pol ipped f der and scales runni 
water good market; two miles from rim 
station. H. C. BARRETT (Edge Wood} Place}, 





DELAWARE 15S 


FRUIT pry The best 
place in the world 


art ong —— 


for 


homeseckors ‘by BEATE BOARD OF ABRICOL 
TURE, Dover, Del. : 





eRUAWARE PARMS—Best By for oe os 
fruits. mar ygeatom, 
ve eg faci ics cee 


cellent Jocal_ markets 
reasonable, sEAFOuD i eau 
Seaford, Dela’ 

MARYLAED Dp FAge tos sale—Best and chea 
one aslinion soil, 


fugit teh farms GObDCOCK. Salisbury, Misbury. Wicomice 








woe yaneny FARM u Nett male; 170 


Pam ~ aa ce Hor a, tlle. 
c 8c! 
ulars address 1 ota BOX and posto Ry Fae 

















ILTON, Cochranvyille, roteie & FULLER, Washington, 
NEW IMPORTATION of strictly-high class Per- FERTILIZER LIME—For etc, address 
heron stallions; also , ag. Percherons and > » . 
yee couchers For th rey ears an im erter and WALTON QUARRIES, Harris Pa. 
prize a A N, Au- 
pee OUTFITS, Lg t Be post- 
bare, NY. . GEIB, East Norwalk. Ct.” 
Fe a FaRx, ae Just — 
t t t wo year old _ heifers 
left, of registered Holstein two year old heifers | DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 

7 > . atis FOR SALE—® thorought broken Beagles and 
PRs an aime § etee a em Got Rabbit hounds, males and females, aboye the 
CRANBERRY “RANCH « co (incorporated), Ash- | f7°s"e., ant _guarante k: Jaoun S Pre 
ville, Chautauqua Co, N lor work; farm 

H. MILLER, Bradford Farm, West Chester, Pa. 

LARGE BERKSHIRES—April farrow, both SEXES ; * 

stock, at attractive prices. Iso Ram- 15 | igs ee Y BROKEN le and rabbit 

nillet aay JOHN MacNAUG HTON. Cale- | hounds. ers. Stamps for rep'y. AMBROSE 
donia, » A TA TL0R w West Chester: Pa. 

% EACH, 200 large English Berkshire pigs, FERRETS-—$24.0 doz, $4.50 ir. CHAS FOS- 

be rd Premier atralns: eome quick, veed TER, Wellington, Ohio. - 


ay 
room. PENNA, Berkshire Co, 


FOR SALE—Extra_ good, 
China pigs, Thickset strain, 
AUL SMITH, Uppex 


Fannettsburg, Pa. 


heary-bone Poland- 
Also good yearling 
Sandusky. O, 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





my = in oe. ene for Bae 4 oe 








ts—C y hered nuts are REGISTERED Hampshire Dor lambs 
Nu eeamtry “en yearlings. two and three-year-old, ROY x “GOBLE. showing ability. COBB cling aN Rone 
always subject to sharp fluctuations. Newton, N J. Stillwater stage. Mass. 

Chestnuts are in nett) a um bs SHROPSHIRE YEARLING raw. weighing it5-| OALIPORNDA petvet. ams eee 
northern chestnuts $5@5 ou, 20 Ths. Also prearting ewes and ram lambe. | shade trees. Catalog free. SAMUEL c. DE COU, 
southern 4@4.50. Very few hickory) i. RB. COVERT, Lodi, ¥. Moorestown, N J. 





ahh “9So uO PAIRS RA 





ts ,dhis 





$100 BUYS 08 acres two msfles from thriving vie 
lage, good- house, barn 26x36, with 12-ft 
basement under all. One-half cash. LEWIS PARM 
AGENCY, Candor, Tioga Co, N Y¥. 


- DELAWARE fruit, in and track x fanme, 
lightful cli best en 


markets, the 
Seieeshse ba oe ee 








% ACRES $2000; op lendid soil, oe ral bai idiness 
near city, rr ER = 50 other Cat- 
alog freee GOODELLE, Geneva, N 





FOR. SALE—Fifty of best fruii in and 
stock farms in western New York, ek: 
BIGHAM, Penn Yan, N Y. 








“4 A Is a Great Advertiser” 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I take pleasure in 
stating that the A A is a great adver- 
tiser and that I will be with you again 
in the spring, as I am well pleased 
with it—[J. Stanley Pratt, Albion, N 
Y, Breeder of Duroc-Jersey Swine, 
Hampshire and Oxford Down Sheep. 













































Make 
f Big Money 
=) 
. Winter 







Au 
Sizes. 


¥ simple, ranning 

mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. You can 
set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. If you 
have no timber, neighbors have. 
Don't let your engine Hie idle. 


124-Page 


M Free 
Containing valuable suggestions a! 
the care of saws, fully describing es. 
tures that make our mills best, giving 

ag | Saws, Shin M 

a our ie Ma 
chines and other wood galls an 
chinery. Write for book today. 


American Saw Mii 
tae Bere pe, St 
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Why TakeChances? 


There is no need to buy on guess 
work. We want you to personally 
test the 


Ideal 
Gasoline Engine 


*‘Bailt for the Farm’’ 


It is the service engine—based on a com- 
Dlete study of the needs of a farm. 

It takes the place of the handy man and 
the horse—it never gwits work or gets tired. 

We build only email engines—i% to 8 
horse power—that is cur sole business, ~ 

We know what you want—a low priced, 
durable, smal] engine, gaaranteed to do the 
heavy drudgery on the farm—we Aanve it. 


Liberal One Year’s Guarantee 


Don’t buy a gasoline engine until you write 
for our Free Illustrated Catalog No. 18 and 
the name of our nearest dealer, Send us 
your dealer's name. 


a Ideal Motor Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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the grinding surface of 2 of any 
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SIFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERN nl 
SIL OS 


to putup 


heed any 


MAL LTE 
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Acreage ey increased.—[F. B. P., 
Newfane, N Y. 

Homer, Cortland Co, N Y growers 
receiving $6 p ton for cabbage deliv- 
ered at shipping station. Acreage at 
that point a full one, with a well de- 
veloped crop. 


Wool—The volume of wool trade is 


considerably smailer. Boston reports 
week sales of 3% million Ibs. Sales 
are in small lots chiefly to meet im- 
mediate needs. The fact is, there is 
not a large line of any particular 
grade offering. Recent sales of fine 
unwashed combing and clothing wool 
were at the following prices: Pa and 
O fine unmerchantable 31@33c p ib, 
fine unwashed 27@28c, Mich and N Y 
% fine unwashed 25@26c, Ky % 
blood 33@ 34c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
‘The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
382@32% 32@32% 30 
pe 27 31 27 


"OT. 


At New York, receipts last week 
were 38,586 pkgs, compared with 46,- 
507 for the previous week. Market, 
therefore, is firm and prices 1c higher. 
Fancy fresh cmy is moving readily, 
stocks being cleaned up from day to 
day. Moderate priced grades are in 
greatest demand. Butter selling 
around 28@29¢; and that showing 
quality has a ready sale. Storage cmy 
is moving into.the market at 81@ 
B1%c p Ib, cmy spoctal quoted at 32@ 
B8%c, extras 31@31%c,. state dairy 
Bic, process specials 27@27%c, west- 
ern imitation cmy 26@27o, factory 
firsts 25c. 

At Boston, fine stock is again show- 
ing strength, owing to very light re- 
celpts Fancy northern cmy in tubs 
32@32%c p Ib. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, the recent advance 
in prices has curtailed demand and 
trade is quiet. Holders show no dis- 
position to make concessions and buy- 
ers are taking only small lots for im- 
‘mediate needs. Full cream specials 
16% @17%c p Ib, fcy Sept 16%c, 1%- 
ib skims 14%c, full skims 6@7%c. 

At Boston, the market is firm, al- 
though demand is quiet. Supplies, 
however, are lighter than usual and 
country costs are high. N Y_ full 
cream 16% @lic p ib, Vt 15% @16%¢c, 
young Americas 17%c, sage 17%c. 


Liberal Potato Movement 





Farmers selling their potatoes at 
p bu... Area normal, yield light, 


quality good.—I([I. N. G., Maynard, N Y. 

Area larger, pone ty 10%, yield 
small. Price 50c.—[G. W. K., Vic- 
tor, 


& 4 

Yiela will be large, tubers good size, 
no piignie-t5. F. C., Madison Coun- 
Area greatly increased. Yield light. 
Total crop same as last year. Bid 
price 75@80c p bu.—[C. B. F., Car- 
roliton, N Y, 

Potatoes green and growing on Oct 
1. Bid price 25c.p bu.—([O. L. B., St 
Lawrence County, N Y. 

Bids are 75c and growers will sell. 
Yield reduced by drouth and flee 
beetle.—[R. C. C., Nassau County, N Y. 
About % of crop sold from the fieid. 
The rest put in cellars, Price 7T0c p 
bu. Yield 150 bus to the acre.—I[C. 
H. Y., Riverhead, N Y. 

Quality poor; not over 50% dug the 
first week in Oct. Area reduced = 


‘Price to local trade 7ic p bu.—[F. H. 


D., Corning, N Y. 
Yield will be light, owing to dry 
season. Quality good, price 55c.—[H. 
8S., Avoca, N Y. 
Early crop sold at 75c@$1 p bu to 
local dealers. Area 10% less than last 
year, yield 65 bus to the acre.—[A. E. 
L., Rathbone, N Y. 
There is about 60% of a full crop, 
yield 90 bus to the acre. Potatoes 
were damaged by dry weather and are 
small and of poor quality. Growers 
are. selling at 50c p bu.—[C. D. D., 
Tioga County, Pa. 
Yield small, owing to drouth. Area 
less than normal. Farmers sell- 
ing at 60c p bu.—{[J. J. L., Navarre, O. 
Bid price 50c p bu. Quatity good, 
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OVER ONE MILLION INUSE 


|DE LAVAL 


_ CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
































































First—Always Best—Cheapest 


The World's Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 
BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome catalogue illustrating and describing the latest 
improved 190%1910 machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 £. Mapison Sracer Generali Oftices: (Te-1T? Wiuiam Sraaccr 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
165-167 BROADWAY, 


8212 @ 1215 Fuecer Sr. 14 @ 16 Princess Sracer 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
NEW YORK 


1016 Weerenn Avenvec 
SEATTLE 





& Sa To Srs 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Don't Pay Tribute to a Trust 


If you had a pair of rubber boots made to order, you couldn't 
have them made any better than 


The Century Boot 


(Gold Cross Brand) 


No matter how covebuftiy they were made, you wouldn't secure a better wear- 
ing boot. CENTURY Boots are made of fine rubber—the best rebber a 5 
in the world. The vamp is made extra strong by forcing, under powerful 
hydraulic pressure, rubber into the best quality of canvas duck. To prevent 
cracking at the ankle (like ordinary boots) an extra pure gum, no-crack ankle 
reinforcement is used. 

Century Soles are made of the toughest compound known. This sole is so 
compounded and vulcanized that it will rebound when it strikes a hard 
stance rather than chip off, as the soles of an ordinary boot would do, 


Century Boots Are Cheapest 


because best—best in material, best in workmanship, and 
best for wear. Look for the name Century and Gold Cross 
on the boot. When you want any high-grade satisfac- 
tory rubber boot or shoe, ask for the Gold Cross line. 
It insures you quality and service. 

If you can't secure CENTURY Boots from your 
dealer, write us and send his mame, we 
will see that you are supplied. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
Chicago 


Bese | EE eee ERS ee 
Copy of Hunter-Trader- 
about weal “tape, 160 snare more (pa 

Tiana Pat gts ee o“Colambus, Obie, 

is a sure remedy for San 

SCALEDIL «= Scale. Write for 

circular. Agents wanted, 

Chester County Chemical Co., Dept. A, West Chester, Pa. 

—99 Yoo % Pure 

American ingot fron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Falnting | 
poh ya) sata oe oe 


remarkable tests. A way out of your roof 
TWE AMERICAN iROW ROOFING CO g 
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MESSINGER MFG.CO. 
Prd. Bort, Tatemy, Po. 


LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS ! 
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Anderson Dept. Dil, Elyrin, Ohie, 
are the most dependable and economical 

j pumping plants made. Simple to instal— 
ae Sa congo gellinn quae nty of satiefretien oF 
ty any “ns i =. any 
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pisesa te Poee t in Freee bon” 
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Farmers are holding.—[J. F. J., Per- 
nie hoes oO. a 

bers are good quality. Cro 
15% of inst ‘e t | 


Ss. Price 
me ei 39 he R.. a J. 
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FOSTER } HIGH DUTY RAMS 
PUMP NIGHT AND DAY 

Soehemonne A and 

=" als trinity iiags ew Tees Choy. 






with 


for him. 


HEN, with the early autumn, 

when the fields lay .barren and 

desolate, when all gladness had 
gone from the face of the earth, the 
rain came. It was not the mad storm 
of summer, but the gentile, life-giving 
rain of spring, and under its touch, 
the brown pasture lands waked to 
new life: The banks by the roadside 
were clothed with the green of April, 
and, in their buoyant freshness, 
mocked the dead fields, whi®@h no 
magic could revive. The irony of: it 
brought new bitterness. The grass in 
its youthful greenness recalled the 
promise of spring, and at the 
same moment, the corn, seared and 
parched, told its story of failure. 

To older men, who through long, 
patient years had learned to take the 
larger view, this was but the failure 
of one year’s crop. Already they 
could count the cost calmly, and look 
forward to the new season which 
would come. But to Jasper Hamilton 
it was failure, absolute and irrep- 
arable. He could not see beyond 
the present moment. He had, too, 
more reason for bitterness, for on him 
the blow fell heaviest: Some of his 
neighbors, in figuring up assets, had 
found that things were not so bad. 
Some of the small grain gave a good 
yield, and the corn which had filled 
out before the drouth began had ma- 
tured and ripened. There was no 
surplus grain for market, but the 
stock could be wintered, that was the 
important thing. 

Rachel Luce, because her crop had 
been in early, and because the first 
cultivation had been thorough, fared, 
perhaps, the best. And Jasper Ham- 
ilton, whose late crop had just been 
in the formative stages during the 
days of the hot winds, had least to 
show for his year’s work. Jasper sat 
late over his books. He figured care- 
fully, and then tabulated, and then 
sat looking at the neat rows of figures 
which told their story. They told it 
plainly. He thought grimly that he 
was master of one craft, at least. He 
felt sure that no farmer in the coun- 
ty could tell so exactly the income and 
outgo of his business. 

He did not hear his mother enter 
the room, She came up to the table 
and stood looking down with him. 
She laid her hand on his hair. “Son,’’ 
she said quietly, ‘“‘we have given it a 
fair trial. We have made a good fight, 
and now we will give up as bravely 
as we started in; we'll go back.”’ 

“We wili not!” Jasper started up 
with a suddenness that startled her. 

“That is, I won’t,” he laughed, put- 
ting his two hands on her shoulders. 
“You and Daisy may, of course. I’ve 
been thinking that you ought to go 
down to the city for the winter. You 
could have anything you want there 
now.” 

“Boy,” she said, “do you think for 
a minute that Daisy and I could be 
s0 selfish? What does that little mat- 
ter of money count with us? We will 
give it up gladly. We are all going 
back to live as we ‘used to.” 

“Honestly, Mother,” Jasper said, 
his expression changing, “I wasn’t 
thinking of that at all. Of course, 
you and Daisy keep your money. 
Whoever thought of your doing any- 
thing else? But it’s my giving up that 
concerns me, and I’m not going to 
do it. I stay on this place till I hack 
something out of it. It’s been a hard 
year for everybody, but I fell flatter 
than the rest, and it was my own 
fault—and, by jing, if a girl can do 
it—” he broke off and laughed. 


“She is an exceptional girl,” his 
mother said, smiling. 
“So she is,” he said, “but who 


knows, I may turn out to be some- 
thing exceptional myself?” 

However, a rumor that the Hamil- 
tons were to give up and go back to 
the city became current on the prairie. 
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Chapter Vil—The Barren Harvest 


SYNOPSIS: 


neighbor and te does a man’s work on her own 
burns up his crops and Jasper is di 
friends save with Miss Mayne Williams, 
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Jasper Hamilton, city born and reared, -sud- 


a serious problem. By the terms of a great uncle’s 


faces 
will a considerable sum of money is left to his mother and 
sister on the condition that he takes and manages the 
farm of his uncle. 
hurries home to 
on their —e they are met by some of thelr 2 new neighbors 


home 
Jasper decides to make the venture and 
his The move is made and 





to move the goods out. Jasper makes the mis- 


teams 
take of offering to pay them, thereby offending them. He is 
te work out 


Rachel Luce is his nearest 
farm. Drouth 


his own salvation. 


. He fails to mkae 
who sets her cap 


It really began with Dalsy’s woeful 
confidences to Martha Brady to the 
effect that they might not be able to 
go to high school together, after all. 
From Martha the news spread. But 
this Jasper did not know. “They think 
I am such a failure I ought to give 
up,” was his explanation to himself 
when men stopped to question him. 
He answered them haughtily to the 
effect that he had no intention of 
leaving. 

He had gone through the farce of 
harvesting his slender crop. He had 
taken his turn at threshing, marvel- 
ing all the time at the cheerfulness 
and even. gaiety of his neighbors. Al- 
ready they were talking of next year. 
He went threshing with them, worked 
with them, ate with them, but always 
felt strangely apart from them. They 
still seemed, by tacit agreement, to 
exclude him from their life. He be- 
gan to realize hopelessly that it would 
always be so. 

The autumn of that year was long 
and beautiful. One could almost for- 
get that the year had been unkind 
in looking on the glory of her pass- 
ing. Accepting the kindly advice of 
Dan Ellen, Jasper planned to do a 
good amount of fall plowing. He 
started in to work with dread. He 
hated the very sight of a plow. It 
recalled those days of spring and early 
summer when his blistered hand had 
held the plow handles, when his back 
had ached, and his feet had felt like 
ton weights, and he had traversed 
the weary miles round and round his 
fields. 

He started to work in one of his 
upland fields, far back from _ the 
house, and as he worked, he forgot 
that he hated it. It was not disagree- 
able labor, for the sun was not cruel 
now, but kind, and it was good to 
feel her warm, caressing touch. And 
he loved the feeling of power in his 
hands and strength in his limbs, and 
he looked back over each. straight, 
well-turned furrow with pride. He 
went home at noon hungry as he had 
never been before, and went back to 
his work without reluctance. 

He worked late, and leaving his 
plow in the field, walked home, driv- 
ing his team. The horses were tired, 
27 he was, and plodded slowly along 
the lane that led to the farmstead. 
He was ascending the little rise of 
ground that ran through his and the 
Luce farms when he heard the sound 
of laughter. He was mystified at first, 
for it was an unfrequented place. 
Then he remembered that Daisy had 
talked of going nutting. 

“The kids are down there in that 
clump of hickories,” he thought. He 
went on and found them, but he was 
still in douobt as to the cause of their 
merriment. 

With wild howls, Danny, Nora and 
Martha Brady were using all their 
strength in ‘shaking a young hickory. 
Two persons were in the tree evi- 
dently being shaken. The one sitting 
astride a limb and clinging to the 
trunk with both arms was plainly 
Daisy, but the other, who jounced up 
and down far out on'a lower limb, he 
could not recognize. 

He was about to shout to them 
when this second person lost her bal- 
ance and pitched forward. She caught 
at the limb with one arm and then 
dropped to the ground, landing in an 
undignified heap. Jasper vaulted the 
fence and ran quickly to the spot to 
find, to his consternation, Rachel 
Luce sitting on the ground, unhurt, 
and convulsed with laughter. 

The children, finding that she was 
safe, fell on her with wild shouts, 
and demanded to have “it” back. 
“Give it to us now,” they cried. 
“You’re beat fair enough.” 

Rachel, agreeing that she was, gave 
back a creased and crumpled piece of 
paper into Danny's keeping, 
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scrambled to her feet, trying to look 
something like her usual dignified 
self. 

Jasper, nearly as embarrassed. as 
she by the sudden encounter, turned 
to the children. ““What’s the matter?” 
he demanded. “Are you crazy? You 
might have killed her.” 

She had scmething of ours,” Mar- 
tha Brady explained. 

“She dared us to,” Danny added, 
and Rachel’s guilty face went to 
prove that he was telling the truth. 

“What were you doing up there, 
Daisy?’ he asked, as his young sister 
came scrambling down. 

“I went up after her,” said Daisy 
ruefully, “but it wasn’t any good.” 

“Children, it is time to go home.” 
Rachel evidently desired to end the 
scene. 

“What luck did you have?” asked 
Jasper, still directing his question 
toward the children. 

Danny showed the half-filled sacks. 

“Bad year for nuts, as Well as other 
things,” Jasper said. “Here, I can 
throw these sacks across the horses’ 
backs and take them home for. you.” 

When the sacks were adjusted, 
Danny demanded the privilege of tak- 
ing the horses. The other children 
went with him, and Jasper found that 
he was left to walk with Rachel. 

“What were the kids excited 
about?” he asked, to break*‘the silence 
that held them awkwardly apart. 

“I think Daisy had written a play.” 
She, too, spoke with  diffidence. 
“They’ve been practicing in our barn. 
Danny lost his part; I found it.” 

They laughed a little together, and 
then the silence came again. Jasper 
looked at the girl from time to time 
with covert curiosity, wondering what 
manner of girl she was. Who would 
have expected to find her playing 
foolishly with a lot of children? 
Some way, he did not feel so much 
in awe of her. 

Yet he 
presence. 
neighbor, 


was self-conscious in her 
She had been his nearest 
but they were almost 
strangers. This was the first time 
they had talked together. “What a 
fool she must think me!” he said to 
himself. 

Rachel’ had walked on, unmindful 
of his presence, seemingly, until they 
neared his home. Then she turned to 
him with a little embarrassed laugh. 


“I’ve been trying to get up courage 


to ask you to do something for me,” 
she said. 

He smiled reassuringly. “It ought 
not to take much courage, when there 
are so few things I can do.” 

She went on with her ordinary 
frankness: “I’ve been having an 
awful time with my accounts. I al- 
ways do. And your mother tells me 
you have a system that you think 
works about right. You don’t sup- 
pose that—you could—” 

“Indeed I will! I’d be only too glad 
—if you will let me.” His heart 
warmed. Here was someone actually 
asking his help. His hurt pride began 
to reassert itself. 

“Would you really?” she said ea- 
gerly. “If you would just show me your 
books. I’m awfully stupid, though; 
I hate figures.” She laughed. 

This sudden feeling of superiority 


was delightful to Jasper. “I do think 
my system is pretty good,” he said. 
“T’ve had censiderable experience. 


I'll bring my books over.” 

“Oh, I'll be so glad; just come any 
time that you can.” 

“Any evening will suit me, and say, 
perhaps you'll do something for me. 
Your mother tells us that you have a 
good lot of books. Maybe you will 
lend me something that will help me.” 

“Yes, Ill be glad to. I do have 
some good ones. Come over any even- 
ing and take what you want. -You 
are going to find a stupid pupil, 
though.” 

It was not until he had turned into 
his own yard that suspicion again as- 
sailed him. “She asked me that on pur- 
pose,” he thought. “Mother has been 
telling them that I feel down and 
out. It’s just another way of pitying 
me.” 

Nevertheless, he got out his account 
books and started down to Rachel’s 
the next night. 

{To Be Continued.] 





. Far better is it to dare might 


things, to win glorious triumphs, even . 


though checkered by failure, than to 
rank with those poor spirits, who 
neither enjoy nor suffer much, be- 
cause they live in the gray twilight 
that knows neither victory nor de- 
feat.—[Theodore Roosevelt. 





One may be a glib talker without 
saying anything. 





All on a Halloween 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 
You know they say say the fairies all as- 
semble Hallow 


To gar their jokes on honest folks be- 
choose a queen 
They — coe in the dell and 
pers in the g 


With witches’ a, | — brownies’ help 
and help o’ little men. 

They say—Oh, yes ey say @ lot I 
never thou ught was 

But I walt Pa doubt conke, for now, 


ow 
I eaia 80 80 “gottly: to myself and myself 


“Together we'll . down the dell on 
Halloween and see! 
We'll watch this eerie mystery of danc- 
ing ligtle men, : 
Of fairies da of brownies and of 
witches in the glen.” 
So forte we fared, miyeelt and I, that 
onely Halloween, 
When au the night was spectral white; 
here all the glen was green; 
Where “poplars quiver, amiver, by the 
will-o’ ee pale giow, 
In the aes the Stone Cross, there 
1 stooped and hid me low. 
The wind blew chill from Gallows Hill, 
the bats flew in the k; 
I heard the branches creaking and a dis- 
tant watchdog’s bark; 
I crouched me closer to the stone, all 
cold and wet with dew, 
While just above the nigh t-owls cried @ 
scary, “Who? Who-oo?” . 
I drew my breath to answer “I” and 
gasped and stared, 


give the nee a fright; 
I hela my breath and 
"twas a fearsome sight! 
For, racketing and vepenting and. troop- 
down the = 
In jacket green and ther white, there 
came the little men! 
They stopped beneath the blasted oak; 
they drew a circle ‘round, 
They 
They 


—- it plain with gleaming 
ones upon the gleaming groun 
Then 


veined their crooked hands and 

danced in Ld 8 impish glee, 

stopped, with half the measure 

=~ cried: “Who-oof 

. 

Then from the ink black shadows came 
the brownies by the score— 

By oe. groups and dozens ; more 

rownies—more and more! 

They joined the craz — circle-dance but 

paused e’er half ’twas through 

tossed their 


done, 
Wh 


And spindle arms and 
shrieked: “Who-00? Who-oet 
Who-oo?” 

Came grisly witches, grim and still, 


black cats and magic pot. 

They hung it on the sulphur blaze and 
when *twas “seething hot 

They named a grewsome, dreadful spell; 
and while they stirred the brew 

They atepnee to toss their snaky hair 

and wi: “Who-o0o? Who-0o?” 

and fearful train of 

ostly white, 

orf aH aioe and imps and elves, 
they danced into the light; 

And . that = ama company, Gytrash 


Set up a a a shrfeky, 8 gqpenky cry, “Who-oof 


Then — = Race 8 


Up spoke >: cee old Bogeyman with 
eard so long and white: 
“A ioe child hides behind the stone 
to spy on us tonight. 
So first we go to punish her—you know 


what we will do!” 
Then. witches, brownies, Bogeyman, all 
clamored: “You! 0, You-oo!” 


Oh, then, my little self and I, we made 
a fly: ng leap 
We landed ed half way down the brae and 
wakened from our sleep! 
But if 5 you wish, on loween, adown 


the glen to go, 
Just take yourself for company; for me, 
ell, thank you—no! 








What, Indeed! 

















With The Host 
T the head of this department 
is a standing invitation to all 
who will to take part freely in 
Table Talk discussions, yet I am con- 
stantly receiving letters asking what 
is necessary to become a Tabler. 
So once again in behalf of the Table 
I extend a cordial invitation to every 
one of-our readers, big and little, 
young and old, to give free expression 
to their opinions whenever the spirit 
moves. The Open Forum is for you; 
it is your department. Use it freely to 
express your opinions on the topics 
being discussed or to introduce any 
other topics of interest to you. Just 
address your letters to The Host, this 
office. Next! 





The Open Forum 





No Lost Ideals Here 

Dear Host: Let us have more Table 
falk; it is helping us all, even if we 
do not all stop in our busy lives to 
say so. “One Who Is Contented,” 
there are those of us over 45 who are 
not old maids, who still retain the 
ability to enjoy many things, who 
have not lost our ideals, but are work- 
ing out, with our loved ones, to still 
higher ideals than we ever dreamed 
of. If in some minor point we have 
failed, ‘““‘That which I strove to be and 
was not,” it comforts me to help my 
children and grandchildren te do bet- 
ter. We married women do not get 
s0 much time to do the world’s work, 
obviously because we have more to 
do in our own homes. It may sound 
selfish, but is certainly God-given. Am 
giad to hear from so many of our 
young people, and hope they will all 
read and think deeply on the subject 
of woman’s suffrage, as it is a subject 
that, in many of our states, will come 
to them for settlement. I am not in 
sympathy with it myself; women have 
a higher function in life, but if the 
ballot were forced upon us, there are 
questions upon which it would be our 
duty to vote—[Mrs H. E. J., Vt. 

Equipoise in Life 

Dear Host: I must give a word of 
appreciation to you who are exerting 
so helpful an influence through your 
columns. It seems to me that we 
ought to be more appreciative in kind 
words to those who are worthy of our 
admiration. How much brighter and 
happier the world would be if we were 
all as ready te speak the word of 
praise as we are to give the word cf 
fault-finding. I cannot tell you how 
thoroughly I enjoyed your apt appli- 
eation of Thoreau’s, “All the world re- 
poses in beauty to him who preserves 
equipoise in his life.” Your words are 
so optimistic and practical, they point 
a remedy to so much of the: restless- 
ness and fretful discontent that are 
eating out so many hearts—the hearts 
= those who lack equipoise in their 
ives, 

People do not live enough on the 
outside; they dwell too much upon 
themselves, their cares and troubles, 
responsibilities and anxieties. Nature, 
the preacher of everlasting hope and 
buoyant life, has no call or meaning 
to these people. They do not know 
the quiet peace and calm that comes 
to the spirit by wandering under the 
open skies, over the hills and down 
quiet byways, where the bigness and 
beauty and glory of God’s out-of- 
doors can exert its influence and speak 
to the soul. 

The race has grown to be too prac- 
tical; we are always preaching the 
value of material things. We have 
forgotten how to dream, to waft away 
en the tides of aspiration and com- 
munion with the soul, until the value 
of eternal, spiritual truths swells over 
us, and makes the little cares and 
trivialities of life shrink to insignifi- 
eance, and we realize that after all 
“things are not what they seem.” 

Yes, “life is real, life is earnst,” 
but we must learn the lesson of the 
soul as well as that of the hands; we 
must seé that we must be great in 
soul and character in order to ac- 
complish great deeds. We must look 
upon life from the fright angle, we 
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must have equipoise. We must let 
eur souls expand and catch the vis- 
ions that will lead to useful deeds, 
for history proves that no great deed 
was ever done until the vision went 
before and paved the way; that men 
of great deeds were men of marvelous 
dreams. 

Then, “Faith and the earnest pur- 
pose to translate visions into deeds, 
with at all times the preservation of 
equipoise, means the realization of a 
life well lived.” We will.then meet 
life calmly, nobly and courageously; 
we will rise to the call of the poet: 
“Let us, then, be up anil doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 

Then the future of our dreams will 
come, and life’s close will all be glo- 
rified. 

Mr Host, I could not help quoting 
from your last paragraph. It is won- 
derful. It expresses the ideal purpvse 
of life so well, is so broad in its signifi- 
cance, that it well deserves to be 
placed beside this stanza of Long- 
fellow’s, which, up to this time, I 
thought could not be equaled as @ 
motto for living.—[Grace Crampton, 


Choosing Friends 

Dear Host: A person must be dis- 
creet i the choice of friends, for 
much of one’s own character depends 
on the company one keeps. It is well 
to avoid him who is the possessor of 
a selfish soul. His soul is bent only 
upon pleasure. It is not faithful; he 
will abandon you when you can no 
longer serve his selfish aims.—[A Girl 
of Nebraska. 
Why Not a Union for Right Living? 

Dear Host: I agree with Mrs 
George Lewis in forbidding drunkards 
“Why not, my friends, why 
not?” A man has no right to lead a 
young woman into such a life of mis- 
ery, slavery and drudgery. Girls, 
don’t marry a man to reform him. If 
a young man does not think enough 
of you to stop drinking or smoking 
before marriage you may rest assured 
he will not after. Mildred V., accept 
my friendship and sympathy. I, too, 
have lost my mother, a little more 
than two years ago. I would suggest 
that we, the young people of the 
Golden Gossip club, unite in a union 
for right living, each pledging him or 
herself to live a pure and noble life 
and to influence others to do the 
same.—[Lonely Pennsylvania Boy. 

Fighting His Way 

Dear Host: I am interested in the 
study of psychology, having studied 
it one term while in college. Perhaps 
you readers may be surprised if I tell 
you I have been studying it through 
Table Talk for a year. Some of the 
letters have been fine. As it has been 
wisely said, a child’s education begins 
one hundred years before it is born. 
The mother is responsible for. its 
training. In a western reformatory @ 
year ago a professor of Chicago ex- 
amined 400 girls. Among them. he 
found but 603 who had a common edu- 
catiqgn; but 41 were able to cook a 
good meal, 36 that were able to do 
general housework, and only 16 that 
had a profession, such as teaching and 
bookkeeping. I am a farmer boy and 
am proud of it, but I like the city as 
well. I read the letters of the old- 
fashioned girls with great interest. I 
wish the boys were more free in writ- 
ing. Let’s all try to encourage a high- 
er education among the farmer boys 
and girls, as we all need it and can get 
it if we will. I am fighting-my way 
through.—[Buckeye Lad. 


The Debt to Children 


Dear Host: I have been reading the 
letters of the old-fashioned boys and 
girls with interest; I didn’t know there 
were so many of them. [ agree with 
the Illinois Boy; girls, you can do lots 
of good in reforming the world, but 
you can’t do it turning down boys of 
good character for those of bad 
habits. I have seen girls do that very 
thing. Girls of good standing in the 
church would accept the company of 
young men I knew’ to be dissipated 
in preference to those of good habits. 
It is all right to have straightforward 





TWEEN OURSELVES 


talks with those boys, but it is not 
necessary to accept their attentions. 
Girls may influence boys to _ start 
right, but the effort must be on the 
part of the boys. I know many young 
men who have lived dissipated lives 
until they were physical wrecks, and 
then wanted to straighten up and 
marry nice, pure girls. Choose men 
for husbands and fathers who have 
character and good health. You owe 
it to your children.—[{R. R. of W Va. 


Stands by Her Guns 

Dear Host: I am another old- 
fashioned girl, a farmer’s daughter, 
and am nearly 21 years of age. I 
heartily agree with much that has 
been said. I live near a small place, 
where all the young folks are crazy 
about dancing. Every week in win- 
ter there is always one dance, and 
sometimes two or three: Dancing tends 
to make boys and girls too familiar, 
does not take them into good com- 
Pany, and the late hours are a dis- 
sipation. I, too, think the best career 
is to be an earnest, Christian woman, 
and just the best housekeeper and 
home maker for the right man if he 
comes, and if not, to do the duty that 
lies nearest. I hope this letter will 
encourage others to stand up for what 
they believe is right, even if they seem 
to be alone, as those published have 
encouraged me. [ am so glad the 
young men are taking part. The world 
needs more of the right-minded ones. 
Let us stand by our colors and not 
be afraid to be serioys minded, even 


if we are called “cranks” and “long 
faced.”—[One of the Cranks. 
The Church a Necessity 

Dear Host: My church life does 


most certainly heip me bear the bur- 
dens of life. I cannot imagine a 
farmer's life in this age without the 
privilege of church and Sunday schowl, 
Many churches now have cooking and 
sewing classes connected with them; 


mothers’ meetings are considered 
part of the church's work. We 
have a lecture course during the 
winter months supported by the 
Epworth league of our church, 
This gives us an opportunity every 


two weeks of hearing desirable lec- 
turers, musicians and readers. Be- 
sides this lecture course we have en- 
tertainments given by the two socie- 
ties in our common school. Socials 
are frequently held. The grange fur- 
nishes us much entertainment in a 
social way.—[Mrs E, T., Kan. 


City Boy Turns Farmer 


Dear Host: Every week I look for 
the letters from the old-fashioned 
girls and boys, and I am very glad 
that there are so many. I only wish 
I-knew some of them personally. I 
am an old-fashioned boy of 20 win- 
ters, and was brought up in a large 
city. Knowing what city life is, and 
seeing the splendid opportunities for 
health and happiness in farm life, I 
decided to become a farmer. Not 
knowing much about farming I at- 
tended an agricultural college. I wish 
all farmer children could go.to the 
agricultural college, if: only for the 
short course, for it broadens one’s 
mind. If a country boy attends these 
courses he will understand his busi- 
ness better and learn quicker than one 
like me, a city boy. I like the éx- 














Naturally 


Blind: “Helle, Bill! How’s things?” 
Deaf: “Oh, very quiet! Very quiet.” 


[23] 


pressions of the girls, and I hope they 
will keep it up. Good will eventually 
overcome evil, and I can express it no 
better than as Maine Girl has put ft. 
Boys, let’s all set the example in not 
using tobacco and liquor, and above 
all keep our speech pure and clean, 
Let's all give nine ’rahs for the old- 
fashioned farmer girls, and thus en- 
courage them! Lonely Pennsylvania 
Boy hit the keynote; our mothers are 
our best friends; they never forsake 
us.—[Ohio Boy. 
Living Up to His Motto 

Dear Host: I am a young man of 
20 summers and always lived in the 
city until three years ago. Now I have 
learned the country ways and you can 
believe me I would rather live in the 
country than the city. I have a few 
friends here and am careful not to 
get into bad company. That's the 
ruination of the boys these days. This 
is my motto and I think it a good one: 
“A man-can be a gentleman wherever 
he is.’"—[L. F. Bockman, N ¥ 

The True Goal 

Dear Host: People of this world 
seem to be moving in a mad rush, hop- 
ing to fird their goal. Is it money and 
power or God’s favor that we are 
seeking? Let us not make the mis- 
take of thinking we will find happi- 
ness through money and power. True 
friendship and love are what we are 
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all hungering for.—[{New York Girl 
Neo 2. 
Aiming High 
Dear Host: I agree with Indiana 
Boy as to what he says about the 
farm, and also with West Virginia 
Boy and Pennsylvania Girl. [ am 


some old-fashioned in my ways, they 
say, but all the same I believe it is 
the right way to success, happiness 
and comfort in the home. Drunkards 
should be forbidden to marry, I taink, 
Well, friends, let us strive to stay on 
the farm and lead lives that are noble, 
puree, happy and bright in God's pure 
air and sunshine. We should surely 
confide in our mothers before we do 
our friends. I am 16 years old, and 
strive to be what is good, pure and 
beautiful in body ,and soul.—{Lura 
mu mf. 

Dear Host: I agree with those who 
say that a girl should not go out too 


young and think they should be re- 
Served, not allowing boys to be too 
familiar, Missouri Boy is rightly s0 


also is New York Girl. Boys may call 
those girls prudes, but they have more 
respect for them, I am a farmer’s 
daughter and have taught school.— 
{New York Teacher. 


To the Pessimist 
BY MARY E. CASWELL 


I would that I might write a word or 





wo, 
That would appeal, Sir Pessimist, to 
you. 
There is no other person whom I know 
Who really seems to me to need it so. 
‘Tis said the leopard cannot change a 
spot; 
But if he 
not, 
And as the negro cannot change his hue, 
I "oo you're not to blame for being 
»lue; 
But were I sure you'd follow my advice, 
I'd tell you something that is really 


nice. 
is going 


Whene’er you feel 
wrong 
Just try the magic of a happy song, 
And do not whine it out in minor key, 
But fling it forth in fancied jollity. 
And then, when something does not 
suit your taste, 


could ‘tis likely he would 


the world 


Do not in oaths your precious vigor 
waste, 

But laugh, and sing again, and sing 
and smile; 

The blue shade will grow lighter all 
the while. 

Then, when you've gone to work with 
all your might 

And sung, and smiled, and prayed to 
make things right, 

Just sing another song and smile in 


And lend a hand to help your fellow- 


men. 

Teach them to smile and sing, to work 
and pray, 

To scatter sunshine bright and flowers 


gay. 
If still the heavy clouds about you hide 
The gold and silver of their sunward 


side, 
This thought you can with pride and 
honor keep: + 
At least you have not 
weep. 
And neue can say, whom you have met 
y 


ay, 
You’ve held or helped them in the dark- 
some way. 


made another 





The citizen who possesses a good 
appetite and a sound digestion and 
who takes pains to eat only approved 
articles of food is pretty certain to be 
far more useful to his community and 
the state than his dyspeptic neighbor. 
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The Prayer Bell 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 





reer the memory comes to me 
ender thought from childhood 


tim 
My Mother's fair pale face I see 
Her earnest eyes northwestward 


turne 
To where, in light, the church 
spire burned, 
And, aertag to the chureh bell’ 
is though her thoughts were heav- 
enwar 


“It is the Sraniesaielie bell!” She 
said. 


Softly the light fades down the west, 
The daisies close their prtaged eyes, 
Those = Pyiregag gild the chu spire’s 
cres 
And, as the fading gleam I see 
‘ Often her sweet tones come to me, 
Yet ever as some new surprise, 
When rings a distant ll 


where 
Sounding the evening call to prayer. 
How to Treat Burns 
BY MABEL 8. NICHOLS 
HERE is an excellent and very 


sSome- 





cheap remedy for burns which , 


can be made at home, and is 
invaluable to every family, especially 
where there are small children. 

When ‘slaking lime for your poul- 
try houses, etc, take a piece the size 
of @ goose egg and pour a pint of wa- 
ter over it. When it has slaked and 
settied pour off the clear Jiquid into 
a quart bottle and add one pint of 
pure linseed oil. Shake well each 
time before applying to burns. La- 
bel the bottie “For Burns.” This oil 
and limewater will keep for years. 

No matter how bad the burn may 
be, or where it is, on the face, hands, 
er body, apply the above preparation 
freely, laying soft pieces of. clean 
white linen or old muslin over the 
burns. If the face is burned cut 
holes for the eyes, nostrils and mouth. 
Always cut the edges, and be sure to 
have the piece of cloth larger than 
the burn, so the ravelings from the 
edges will not get into any places 
where the skin might be broken open. 
Never use cotton batting on a burn 
unless every particle is saturated with 
oil first, but sheet wadding makes a 
very good covering for burns covering 
very large surfaces. 

If you have not the above prepara- 
tion in the house castor oil, sweet oil, 
olive oil, or even just plain lard or 
unsalted butter may.be used in the 
same way, only spread the lard or un- 
salted butter upon soft pieces of cloth 
and lay-on burned parts. 

Eggs Helpful 

Another remedy is to take the 
whites of eggs, one or more, according 
to size of burns, beat slightly, and 
spread on soft cloths and place over 
burns. 

Never put flour, cornstarch or any- 
thing that will form a hard crust 
onto a burn, as it oly breaks the skin 
when the crust is removed, and makes 
a bad sore. 

If large blisters form let out the 
water by pricking the blister on the 
Jower edge close to the skin with a 
sterilized needle; press very gently 
until the water is all out. Never al- 
Jow a blister to break if it can be 
avoided, as that leaves a large, raw 
surface to heal. Keep the burned 
parts bandaged to protect the tender 
burned surface until a new skin 
forms, keeping the cloth well oiled 
t® prevent it sticking to the new skin 
just formed. 

If the linseed oil and lmewater 
are used, unless the burns are very 
deep, there are seldom any very bad 
sears left - behind. 





Indexing Things Needed — Many 
things about the household = are 
not in cOmmon use, yet are soOme- 
times needed in a great hurry, and 
eften are hard to place. One method 
is to have a book in a handy place, 
known to all the family of age sufli- 
ecient to act on emergency. <A note- 
book with cut alphabetical index can 
be bought for five cents, and this is 
best for the purpose. List in this all 
articles that are not obviously in cer- 
tain set places, such as cotton, the 
extras of various things, “neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl,” and then if they are 
wanted but once a year you can turn 
to them in an instant. Another way 
$s to have a certain shelf or drawer in 
each room with such odds and ends, 
and have a card with list of all con- 
tents of such drawer tied to a short 
string which is tacked to the inside of 
the front of the drawer.—[Mrs 
French. 























Belts for Christmas Gifts 


BY Cc. L. C. 





HAT could be more appropri- 
W ate’ for a Christmas present 
than a crocheted belt, which 
is quite the newest thing, fitted with 


a pretty buckle of pearl or silver? 
Very charming buckles can be bought 





No 1—Self-Pattern in Different Stitch 


for a comparatively small outlay, and 
there are so many big mail-order 
houses now that the most isolated 
country girl can obtain the same love- 
ly things as hey city cousin, provided 
that she, has a catalog to shop from. 

One girl has announced her inten- 
tion to give nothing but belts this 
year to her many feminine friends. 
Of course, they will not all be alike; 
some will have blind self-patterns 
woven in a different stitch, like that 
shown at No 1; some will be striped 
and others embroidered, while others 
still will be made in plain single or 
half-double crochet, in dark blues and 
greens. 

Rall crochet silk is best to use, with 
a fine hook, and the work should be 
very tight, as-this insures firmness 
and lasting qualities to the belt. 
Where the pattern is somewhat open, 
like No 1, a lining of grosgrain rib- 
bon should be sewn in, for additional 
strength. 

A Blind Self-Pattern 

To make the. first pattern, ch 30, 
turn, d ec in 8d st from hook, 1 dc in 
each of next 3 «stitches, draw a loop 
through next stitch, *, thread over 
and-draw loop through same st, re- 
peat once from *, draw a loop 
through the 6 on hook, ch 1. This 


makes 1-bean; skip 1 st, make a bean 





No 2—A Black and White Stripe 


in next as described above, make 8 
more beans, 5 dc, chaining 2 each 
time to turn. 

2d row—5 dc, 10 beans, 5 d c. 


3d row—5 dc, 2 beans, 21 d c, 

4th row—21 dc, 2 beans, 5 dc 

5th row—) dec, 2 beans, 4 d e, 6 
beans; 5 d ec. 

6th row—5 dc, 6 beans, 4 d e, 2 
beans, 5 d c. 


ith row—) dc, 2 beans, *4 d ce, 2 
beans, repeat once from *5 dc. 

8th row—Like 5th. 

9th row—Like 6th. 

10th row—Like 3a. 

llth row—Like 4th 

12th row—Is like the Ist one. de- 
scribed, and the worker must follow 
the directions from the beginning if 
She has not yet mastered the stitch. 


A Popular Striped Effect 

The sample section of belt shown 
at No 2 looks like the popular striped 
belting and is done in half-double 
crochet. To make this stitch 
throw thread over hook, draw loop 
through foundation st, draw loop 
through the three loops on hook, and 
work in this manner to end of row. 
The belting is 33 chain wide; but may 
be made wider or narrower as de- 
sired. Ch 2 each time to turn and be- 
gin with 2 rows of white. At end of 
2d row, join black before chaining. 2, 
turn, ch 2, work four rows of black 
and join white. as above, alternating 
white and black for. .belt length de- 
sired. <A pretty shad¢ of blue could 


be used for the dark stripes, with tan 
for the light ones, and red and tan, 
black and red, and pale blue and black 
are all good color combinations. Of 
course, any of the dark colors look 
pretty combined with white, and the 
stripes may be made as wide or nar- 
row as one wishes, by lessening or 
increasing the rows. 
Belt in Single Orochet 

No 8 shows a belt made entirely in 
single crochet, the preliminary chain 
being 30 stitches long. After the 
length is completed, a band of em- 
broidery is worked along each edge 
with a doubled strand of black or col- 
ored silk. Bring the needle out at 
the 2d hole from the edge and put it 
down through at the 3d hole in the 
same line, make another stitch over 
this one through the same holes, and 
then bring out the needle at the 2d 
hole from the edge in the next row, 


and repeat the double stitches along 


the length of the piece. 

The zigzag band is worked in over- 
stitches of the same length, each suc- 
cessive pair being placed one hole be- 
lew the last or above, as the case may 


be. The stitches which form. the 
small square are worked in the same 
direction, the longest, center pair, 
covering five holes, the side ones 
three, and the end ones one hole. 
Fasten all ends neatly and line with 
ribbon. Cross-stitch or Hardanger 





No 3—Single Crochet, Embroidered 
embroidery may be worked on belts 
made of this mesh, and any of the 
standard designs may be copied: for 
the purpose. 


Doll’s Tam O’Shanter 
BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


O make the tam ch 3, join 158 

ec over ring, 2 d.c.in 1st:s¢, 1 

in next, alternate 2- and 1 

around, join with slip st to make com- 
plete circle, 

2d row—Ch 6, catch in 6th st from 
hook for a picot, s c in next 2. sts, 
picot, repeat around. 

3d row—Ch 2, work around in d@ c¢, 
oreing enough to keep the circle 

at. 

The next row is of picots and s c 
like 2d, and these alternating pjcot 
and d_.c rows should be worked 
around until the tam is large enough 
to cover dolly’s head, keeping all the 
picots on one side of the work. The 
next row of d c is worked plain, witn- 
out increasing, then a row of picots 
and s c are worked on this. The in- 
ner part is worked wholly in. dc, and 
the worker should miss every 4th st in 
working the next row. Miss every 5th 

J 








st of next and continue - decreasing 
on each succeeding row until 
the opening fits the head: Then cro- 
chet a row of s ¢c, putting 2 in-every 
4th st, then work 5 rows :of. plain. for 
a head-band. Make the-pompon_ of 


a shade that 


wool by .winding around a piece of 
cardboard a number of times, then 
Slip the strands off and tie tightly 
with linen thread ee the center, 
Cut the: wool where it is doubled and 
trim into shape. 








HE rose, the queen of the cut 


Growing Roses Successfully 
EDWARD W. DOLE, NEBRASKA 
i flower market, has been more 
sought after by flower lovers 
and more extensively pushed by plant 
growers, and yet is more seldom seen 
in the window garden than any other 
common plant, because it is more par- 
ticular about its treatment and has 
more natural. enemies than most 
plants. 

Roses are grown to perfection in 
well-lighted greenhouses, where the 
skilled grower ventilates without let- 
ting a strong draft strike the bushes 
when the outside temperature is below 
60 degrees, keeps an even temperature 
of 58 to 60 degrees at night and 70 te 
80 degrees in daytime, and grows 
them in well-drained benches contain. 
ing 5 inches of rotted sod soil, in 
which an abundant and even moisture 
can be maintained. The leaves are 
thoroughly sprayed, especially on the 
under side on bright days te drown 
red spiders, and a weekly fumigating 
with tobacco smoke or vaporized to- 
bacco extract kills aphis. Those whe 
can approach these conditions may 
succeed fairly well with some kinds 
of roses in pots. 

When the young growth is matured 
and the pot filled with roots, shift 
the plant into a size larger pot, and 
the new soil will cause a fresh growth 
of flowering branches. Repot in this 
way every two or three months, when 
growth seems to stop. Following are 
some good roses for pot culture: 
Clothildg, Soupert, La France, La De- 
troit, Ivory, Golden Gate, Souvenir 
de Wootton, Sunrise, Madam Abel 
Chatenay, Helen Gould, Madam Jo- 
seph Schwartz, Perle Des Jardines. 

Among the new introductions, Baby 
Rambler, a hardy, everblooming, red, 
Polantha rose of the Crimson Rambler 
type, stands pre-eminently without @ 
rival, The color and appearance of 
the flowers and foliage closely re- 
semble Crimson Rambler. It propa~ 
gates readily, is of upright, bushy 
form, attains a hight of 2 feet, is said 
20 be rdy, grown.vigorously in 
either pots or garden, commences 
blooming when only 2 inches high and 
the large plants carry from 20 to 40 
flowers in a cluster. The Baby Ram- 
bler is the most monumental defini- 
tion of the phrase perpetual bloomet 
that has ever been produced in a rose. 

One method of getting roses in full 
bloom for Easter, is to take up ever- 
blooming Tea or Hybrid Tea roses 
from the garden about the middle of 
November, and pot them, plunge the 
pots in the garden, water thoroughly 
and cover with litter. As the cold in- 
creases, add litter enough to keep the 
soil from freezing. About January BE 
bring them into the ceilar or a cool 
room. ‘Spray the branches daily and 
keep the soil moist. When they leaf 
out, remove them into a light, warm 
place and you will have a large crop 
of flowers in about three months 
Soupert and the Ramblers force read- 
ily in this manner. 





My Handy Hooked Stick—I could 
scarcely keep house without my 
“hooked stick.” It is merely the rod 
from the center of a roll of oilcloth, 
bégged from my dealer, and in the 
end is screwed a wire hook, one of 
the kind used for clotheslines, etc, 
To prevent splitting the wood, also te 
strengthen the end, it was wrapped 
for about an itich with wire taken 
fro.ia an old broom. Over this is neat~- 
ly tacked a bit of leather from a dis- 
card. d shoe, using invisible tacks. For 
“has flew” up out of 
reach, to catch the cloth that fell 
back of the stove, even to fish up 
things that have fallen from the back 
porch, thus saving the bothersome 
running up and down, it has proven 
a “friend indeed.”—[M. M: F. 


Hint for Dressmakers—In dress- 


making use a yard stick for part of 
the work instead of the “flopsy” tape 
line. To mark. off bias: pieces, etc, it 
beats. anything else: Some dealer in 
your town is sure to have one to give 
away; as- an--advertisement, which is 
quite as~good as.a boughten one. 
[Marie Francois. 

















Heart to Heart with Our Girls 


BY EVA OTTARSON BRBOWEE GILBERT 





“To Love” 

HE first consideration of a 

builder is the foundation for 

his structure. It must be strong 
and lasting, it must be symmetrical 
and true, and it must be so deeply 
imbedded in the ground upon which 
he is to build as almost to be a _ part 
of the earth itself. Were the founda- 
tion disregarded or slighted, every 
attempt to rear a stable structure 
would be an utter waste of effort. 

Now the highest, noblest, fairest 
structure the world has ever seen is 
the home. To be in keeping with its 
influence, not only lasting, but immor- 
tal, the foundation of the home must 
be the greatest thing in the world— 
love. This is not mere sentiment; it fs 
hard, common sense. There is no 
other foundation which will with- 
stand the buffetings and storms, the 
daily wear and tear of life. 

The young woman who is looking 
out upon life inds herself questioning 
what part love is to fill in her future, 
how much it means, how deeply it 
will reach into her soul. Sooner or 
later love is sure to come to her, and 
it is well indeed for her to study it 
as a child studies the alphabet, be- 
fore the letters are merged into a 
passion of appeal which shall sweep 
her whole being. 

To love is to so wrap your life up 
in the life of the loved one that you 
can shut out all the world, if need be. 
The love of husband and wife must be 
such a love, or they miss the sacred- 
ness of the relationship. As the wife 
keeps the home, so is it her share to 
foster and nurture the love which is 
as the incense upon the altar of the 
temple. It is her share to guard. the 
Holy of Holies from curiosity or in- 
trusion. My dear girl, you who are 
trying to learn your own heart, is 
your love deep enough for this? Cen 
you love like this? 

Again, to love is to open your heart 
to all the interests of the loved one, 
friends, kindred, pleasures, work—to 
share cordially, freely, gladly, all that 
life brings to him, delighting in that 








which is lovely, and~ comforting in 
that which is bitter. Is your love wide 
enough for this? ‘ | 

Then to love is to take the life your | 
loved one gives you, and lift it above | 
the sordidness of life, from low aims 
to high, from careless thoughts to 
to noble ones. You will find your hus- 
band only human, but human nature 
at its best is only a “little lower” than 
the heavenly, and truly partakes of 
the divine. It remains for the wife 
to find in her husband’s n*‘ jre this 
spark of divinity, and ch ‘ish and 
tend it until it shall light his whole 
life. Is your love high enough for 
this? 

Women often lose ail the joy of 
life through failing to comprehend 
what it is to love. They wish to com- 
mand, to be free, to assert independ- 
ence, but they are bartering gems for 
baubles. Only love can beget love, 
and just as surely as a woman sets 
ambition above love, just so surely 
does the star of her happiness wane. 

To love is to forget self for the 
sake of the one beloved, to find the | 
heart turning toward him ‘in joy or | 
sorrow, in quick delight to share a | 
pleasure, or in absolute trust in -time | 
of sudden danger; to hold him first, 
all else coming after. 

All this is to love, but “perfect love 
casteth out fear.’”’ The girl who trem- 
bles at the responsibilities of life as 
she will meet them with the man she 
is considering, will do well to stop and 
question whether she is not mistaking 
sentiment for love. It would be best 
for both to wait until 
should show clearly, the test of ab- 
sence or sorrow or calamity. 

And the best of love, that which 
makes it most worthy of bestowal, 
most precious of possession, is the 
hiding it away through all the years 
of questioning, keeping it sacred from 
all the world until the moment when 
you know, with your woman’s intui- 
tion, that you need not fear, that all 
questioning is past, and you may 
reach out. your hand for your happi- 
ness as your right, your privilege, but 
none the iess your solemn responsi- 
bility for time and eternity. 











Useless 
“Jane, I saw the milkman kiss 
you—hereafter I will take the 
milk in. 
“It -wouldn’t be no tse, mum; he 
promised he wouldn't kiss no one | 


else hut 


me 


a ¥ 





a a a 
ree PS ee 






some test | 











The Philosopher 


BY ALONZO BICE 


AN —— Philosopher once stopped and 
rea ? 
The verses on the tombstones of the 


ead, 

And sy remarked, with a half-pitying 
sigh, 

“as lie the dead and here the living 
e!” 





The Girl in the Home 
BY MRS A. W. SHAWVER 


{The following are extracts from a 
paper recenily read at a West Virginia 
institute.—The Editor. 

The position of the girl in the home 
is a very important one, not only to 
the girl, but to home and society. The 
giri is not inferior to the boy, but she 
occupies a somewhat different sphere. 
Her throne is the heart; her empire 
is the family 

As daughter, wife, sister, mother, 
she needs an education as high and 
broad and varied as man’s. She should 
be taught to cook, to do ali kinds of 
plain sewing, to wash and iron clothes, 
and that a dollar is only one hundred 
cents. She should be taught to darn 
stockings and mend her own clothes 
nicely, to say “no,” and mean it, or 
“yes,” and stick to it. 

She should be taught to wear calico 
dresses and do it like a queen, and 
that one rosy, healthy girl is worth 
fifty consumptives. She should be 
taught the mysteries of the dining. 
room, the kitchen and the parlor, and 
to have nothing to do with intem- 
perate and dissolute young men. 

She should be taught to do some 
honorable work, if it becomes neces- 
sary for her to maintain herself. By 
this she loses none of the dignity or 
refinement of true womanhood. 

A pretty girl pleases the eye, but a 


‘TALK WITH YOUNG WOMEN 





good one pleases the heart. Thor- 
oughly sweet and full of loveliness are 
pure girls; there was never anything 
half so lovely created. 





Red-Blooded Exercise—Year by 
year sees a growing appreciation of 
the value of outdoor exercise, and 
recreation which involves a use of the 
muscles of the body. In this connec- 
tion it is to be regretted that bicycling 
has lost so much of the popularity it 
enjoyed a decade ago. While to a 
few with “scorching” proclivities it 
was undoubtedly harmful, to the 
great body of riders it was a most 
beneficial form of exercise. It 
beneficial in more ways than one; it 
promoted deep breathing, it furnished 
a stimulating exercise to all parts of 
the body, it rested the fagged out 
brain by the ever-changing scenes 
which it took its devotees among. 
The bicycle in the country is not only 
a health-giver, but a time-saver, in 
that long distances can be so quickly 
and easily covered. Undoubtedly, the 
time will come when there will be a 
reaction, and bicycling will regain its 
Proper and legitimate place as a 
means of health-giving, enjoyable ex- 
ercise. May it come soon. 


Ch-ch-chilled! 
Stuttering Blacksmith (to new ap- 





pren‘ice, who also stutters: “T-t-ttake 
th-th-the iron out of the f-f-f-fire. 
N-n-now hold it round th-th the other | 
W-w-way.” 

Apprentice: “O-o-o0-o0-oh; th-th-t iis 
way. N-n-now w-w-where sh-shal! I 
pupuput it?” 

Blacksmith: “O-o-0-oh pu-pu-put 
it back in the f-f-fire, it 'sr co-co-c>- | 
cold.”’—[The ‘Tatler. 





| 
| 
As soon as the man gets serious the 
girl gets shy. ! 





Over sixty - five 
years’ reputation is 
back of every yard of 


These exceptional 
calicoes are widely 
used for cotton 
dresses because of 
their fast color, 
pretty patterns and 
enduring quality of 
cloth. 


Tf your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his name. 
We'll help him supply you. 

Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 


Eddystone 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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real and 
most of 
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marches, beautiful songs and funny stories. 
When the hot summer-time com 


tired and worn-out, the Victor will h 


ing effect the 
to get on your nerves. You 

tones of the singer or musician. 
And just think of 
glad the syd os, + ind 4 
rain ept you indoors. 
And what about the 


Hiire’s another harvest 
that you should reap 


No doubt 








No matter what kind of entertain- 







HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Te’s the abtindant Victor harvest of 

lasting pleasure. ? 

our crops are gathered in now, 
and forward to weeks of ease 

and enjoyment, when the crisp weather and long evenings give you 

i ion i Why not invest a little of 


The Victor harvest never ends 

It doesn’t depend on seasons nor on the weather. 
When the winds are blowing cold and the come, 
iat Se 0e wer and mfortable as to sit around the stove while the 
ictor brings bands and singers and minstrels to you with their rousing 


frost and snow 


and you quit work at night all 
) p to rest and refresh you, and 
make the next day’s work easier. Itis really wonderful what a sooth- 
Victor gives. There is no noisy imitation of voice or 
the real, true, life-like 


the pleasure of hearing the Victor on rainy days! 
Band or listen to jovial songs, and you'll 


harvest of pleasure you can give your friends! 


With a Victor, what edded hours of en- 
erment they will spend with you. 


Talking Machine Co. 
Sister, meen | N. J. 


ment you like best, you get it at r/s best’ 
through the Victor. Stirring strains of 
bands and orchestras; beautiful sacred music; 
the deer old songs of heart and home; the liveliest dance music; solos 
and duets on your favorite instruments; the latest song hits; minstrel 
shows; the funniest comic sclections; dialogues and recitations of the 
day; the classic symphonies of great composers; the magnificent 
voices of greatest operatic stars; or whatever else you want, played by 
the world’s best talent, and reproduced as only the Victor ean repre- 
duce You errtainly ought to own this marvelous instrument. 


What a happy and contented family! 


Look at the picture! Wouldn’t you like to be in this family circle? 

The picture is real. Thousands of families all over the country 

like this one are to-night being entertained by the Victor, and are 

wing the time of their lives, 

Here’s an instrument that plays so many other instruments and 
sings so many voices that it seems a) ways new, and it can’t help 
but please every member of the famiiy. Just,think what a 
wealih of happiness and contentment is in store for yow when 
you get your Victor! And at such little cost! * 


If you want you can get a Victor on easy terms Ae 
Maybe you prefer to buy yours that way. If you do there's a (os 
Victor dealer near you who will sell you any Victor yon want to buy, 6 
and let you pay for ita partatatime. You'll hardly miss the . 
money, and you'll be having all the great Victor pleasure in the '~ 
meantime. oy A s” 
Write to us, and we'll tell you who sells the Victor near eS* 
“ Pd 
Se om 
5) x e 
a a “ 
























this harvest of good times is you. Then you can go to him, hear the Victor and the 
you own a Victor. secords before you buy, and in that way get just what A 
want. low nuch more sensible than to id 
The Victor’s a jolly companion Your money away off to svrangers{ oy , 
“ Be sure to cut out this coupon and x 
It’s always ly to talk or sing or send for the handsome ctor 4 fx 7 o 
for you. ever tired! Never — ey Goonine, Pro! » axle i d f:> £ 
+ give a com the 3 x . ~ 
hyl Never out-of-sorts! It always ¥ e se yt = ~ 
som new—new songs, new the famous singers inusicians who 
stories, new new singers, new make Victor Records. Send this 
entertainers. bo-nigns, 


wo ge ree ar ahy Nene a cords 


















































An Open Door 


for evéfy young man who 
would broaden his conception 
of life, multiply his opportunities 
and increase his earning power. 





“Speaking from a purely financial 
standpoint, writes a Chautauqua 
graduate, “this is the best investment 
I have ever made.” 


Education at Home 


Chautauqua is the one successful, practical system 
of home reading. It will quicken your intellect, stimulate 
your mind and qualify you to grasp those opportunities 
that are now floating by. 


Without Cost 


“College at Home” is the title of a sixteen-page 
booklet we have just issued. It is full to the brim of 
absorbing facts about this original American system of 
home education. It tells how you may obtain a Chau- 
tauqua Course without cost to you. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Educational Bureau 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
Myrick Bldg. 439 Lafayette St. Marquette Bidg. 


Fill out the coupon below and return te us at once. 


PF Tete cesses see See See SSS Ss See ee SSS ee eee 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ORANGE JUDD CO. 
MYRICK BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please send me at once your booklet, “ College at Home,” telli 
ewe | aut tbtidn SOR gear'e Chastuogen enue Olas cot teak, 








Street, R. R. or. Box No. 
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Little Journeys Among 
Chautauquans 


Being a Series of Informal Walks and 
Talks with “‘Out-of-School”’ People 
Conducted by JOHN P. DUDLEY 
SERIES Il 


[The writer will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions which arise in the mind of the reader 
relative to the utauqua course—the studies taken 
up, method of pi ad © required, or how ob- 
tained. Address John P. Dudley, care Educational 
i Judd Co, Springfield, Mass.) 
T HE more we learn the.less we 





know has undoubtedly been 

the paradoxical experience 
with most of us. Not many of us can 
scale to a very great hight the mount 
of all knowledge. Perhaps the high- 
est point yet reached was attained by 
a certain son of Erin whose store- 
house of knowledge contained all but 
one fact. His bosom companion, how- 
ever, with a compassionate heart and 
witty tongue readily volunteered the 
missing knowledge in a way -some- 
thing like this: “Moike,” said he, 
“we've a minopily on the knowlidge 
of the wor-rld. You know ivirything 
but one thing, an’ Oi know thot.” 
“Shure! An’ whot can thot be, Pat?” 
“The fact that you don’t know eny- 
thing!” : 

Now the Chautauqua reading course 
was not devised to give you a “min- 
opily” on the world’s knowledge. It 
was designed, however, to.give one the 
attitude of the educated person | to- 





| ward life and knowledge—the college 
outlook, if you please. It will give you 


| a mind trained to absorb that knowl- 
edge which will broaden your lives, 


| set fire to your latent ambitions, and 


thus multiply your opportunities in 
the social and business world. “Speak- 
ing from a purely financial stand- 
point,” says one who has studied the 
course, “this is the best investment I 
have ever made.” 
A Substitute for College 

“The course has had ‘to take for 
me,” explained a former student, “the 
Place of a college course.to supple- 
ment my school life and has given me 
enough international sympathy and 
knowledge to allow enjoyable conver- 
sation with college graduates. It has 
given me an interest in civic better- 
ment, a sympathy for the various 
races in my visiting and teaching in 
settlement work, and it has been an 
incentive to attend lectures that have 
proved most inspiring.” 

Another who was unable to com- 
plete a college course expresses -her 





delight in the C LSC “I learned 


| first of Chautauqua last summer from 


a friend, and it is a great discovery 
for me. I am ambitious for an educa- 


|} tion, and although I have attended 


college I have never had an opportu- 
nity to graduate. I have had delight 
in every book of the English Year. 
Each was full of something necessary 
to me. My enthusiasm for the com- 
ing three years’ course cannot be 
measured.” 

“T read all the books and articles In 
the Chautauquan for last winter with 
much pleasure and benefit,” says an- 
otler student. “Circumstances kept 
me from going to college, as I had al- 
ways hoped to do, but I have come to 
look on Chautauqua as a very excel- 
lent substitute for a college course. I 
am looking forward to this winter’s 
work with a great deal of pleasure, as 
the ancient world has always had a 
charm for me that no other age has. 
Then, too, I am a Bible student, and 
one must know ancient history to un- 
derstand the Bible, I have found.” 

A Spirit of Democracy 

These words from a Geneseo (N Y) 
Presbyterian minister, tell of the 
wholesome influence which a Chau- 


his congregation: 

“How like a chime of sweet Ant- 
werp bells those musical notes, C L 8 
Cc, sound to me. What a privilege for 
| any man to have started such pulsa- 
| tions around the world, to have set 
a-going melodies in hearts and minds 
that shall go on singing forever. That 
autumn of 1878 I organized our Chau- 
tauqua circle in Geneseo, There were 
thirty-two members, several young 
lawyers and their wives in the num- 
ber. Almost every original member 
earried through the course to a happy 
finish. Many members, among whom 
was my mother, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of seventy-seven years at grad- 
uation, added seals to their parch- 





ments year by year. The personal in- 
fluence in lifting thoughts to higher 





tauqua circle exerted on members of - 





levels was manifest. Circles in other 
places were. started—and hints of 
their influence are even now coming 
in as fresh and grateful surprise.” 


Our Pattern Offer 
M “see “should be especially 





interested in the patterns here 

shown. No 8072 is a girls’ 
wne-piece dress, with removable chem- 
isette. Shepherd’s plaid or any of the 
mixed worsteds are excellent for this 
neat little model. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 

No 3038—Ladies’ coat, in 54 or 40- 
inch length. An excellent model for 
any of the season’s coatings. Sizes 32, 
36, 40 and 44-inch bust. 

No 2403—Boys’ suit, consisting of a 
double-breasted blouse with a remove 
able shield, and knickerbockers.. A 
neat little school suit for flannel, mo- 
hair or serge. Sizes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 
years. ; 

No 2421—Girls’ and child's under- 
waist and drawers.. Any of the sheer 
white materials are adaptable to this 




















Timely Patterns from Dressmakers 
little garment. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 

years. 

No 2976—Ladies’ seven-gored skirt, 
with plaited flounce. This is adapt- 
able to any of the season’s suitings. 
Sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch 
waist. 

No 3062—Boy dolls’ sailor suit, con- 
sisting of a blouse slipped over the 
‘head and having a removable shield, 
and knickerbockers, Adaptable to 
almost any material. Sizes for dolls 
18 to 24 inches high, measuring from 
crown to sole. 

How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Be sure to state 
size wanted. 
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Handy Time-Saver—With two long 
tacks or shingle nails fasten an old, 
thick catalog to the “hand-end” of 
your ironing board. The bound side, 
of course, is fastened down to the ex- 
treme outer edge, so that when the 
boar. is stood or hung up the leaves 
won't fall back. . After each ironing 
tear off and burn the scorched haves, 
and you have a supply handy for 
many weeks.—[M. M. F. : 
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No 740+Four Jungle Quilt Blocks 
The entire quilt of one double and 
18 single blocks was shown in these 
columns in the issue of September 29. 
For those who wish to buy the set by 
degrees we offer them in strips, of 
which the above is the last, the ae 
ceding —e being Nos 736+, 7387+ 
738+ and 739+. The above strip of 
four blocks, stamped on tan or blue 
chambray, with cotton to work, will 


be sent, pos a, for 80 cents. Order | 


by number, 740+, of our Fancywork 

Pattern Department, this office. The 

set complete, No 748+, with cotton 
postpaid. 


to work, $1.35 
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Home Remedies 


BY MAE BELL 


HEN making a hot drink to 
break up a cold, such as lemon- 


ade or herb tea, use strained 


honey to sweeten it instead of sugar. 
Sore Throat 

If you:feel a sore throat coming on 
make a quart bowl of sage tea, quite 
strong, and take a sip every 10 min- 
utes until relieved. If not much bet- 
ter in three hours make a poultice of 
the sage leaves and tie about the 
throat, but continue with the tea. This 
is excellent, but must be persevered in 
for some hours to obtain the best re- 
sults. 
Croup 

For croup take the white of one egg 
and stir into it % teaspoon powdered 
alum. If you have not any alum take 
% teaspoon fine table salt. Do not 
beat the egg, but stir in the alum or 
salt enough to break up the stringy 
condition of the egg, and have the 
child drink the whole amount at once. 
This will cut the phiegm and cause 
vomiting, thereby removing the old 
membrane from the throat, 
Gum and Tooth Trouble 

For gumboils or ulcerated teeth, 
split a raisin or piece of fig and heat 
on top of stove or over lamp and ap- 
ply to gums; as fast as one piece cools 
edd another. This will draw the gum- 
boil to a head. Never put anything 
hot on the outside of the face in case 
of an ulcerated tooth; always bring to 
a head on the gums. 
Bloat from Gas 

When there is gas in the stomach 
and bowels, causing distress and bloat- 
ing, make a tea of spearmint leaves, 
eweeten a very little and drink freely 
as hot as possible. This is also very 
good for indigestion. 
Relieving Neuralgia 

For neuralgia or headaches from 
colds, take a bowl of spearmint leaves 
and rub to a paste with a round ended 
stick; add just enough fresh lard to 
make the consistency of a salve and 
rub on the part ‘where the pain is 
most Severe. 
Hemorrhage from Nose 

In case of a very bad nose bleed 
which does not stop within a reoson- 
able length of time, apply hot appli- 
cations to the feet and cold cloths to 
the back of neck. If this does not 
stop the bleeding in 10 minutes place 
the person flat on their back with the 
hands clasped under the back of the 
neck, thus raising the head slightly. 
If all these fail, make a strong solu- 
tion of alum or salt and water, wet a 
piece of cotton or lint in it and plug 
up the nose, leaving the plug in for 
some time. 
Reviving the Unconscious 

A person unconscious from a fall or 
any sudden shock should be placed 
upon their back with head slightly 
raised. Place cold cloths upon the 
forehead and heat to the feet. Smell- 
ing salts or household ammonia passed 
under the nostrils will help them re- 
wive more quickly. 


Cooling a Cloth 

In wringing out clothes from cold 
water for placing upon the forehead 
in case of fevers or other illness, al- 
ways shake the cloth three or four 
times; the harder you shake the cloth 
the colder it will get. 





Deager Signals 





[This is the last in this ry of 


first being Constipation, the second 
ache, ee third on mghs, the fourth bai 
and the fifth on The Bible.] 


Excessive Fatigue 


LMOST every person, unless it 
be a little child, knows the 
difference between the healthy 
tired feeling that comes after work, 
and the excessive weariness that 
warns the individual to slow down a 
little. The healthy tire disappears 
after a night’s rest, a change of oc- 
cupation, an hour’s chat with a 


friend, a walk in the open air, or any 
one of a dozen simple rests, but the 
weariness that borders on collapse is 
another thing to Geal with. We must 








have the tired feeling often to enable 

us to live healthy lives, but when it is 
impossible to relieve the tension by 
simple rest methods the danger sig- 
nal is flying. 

As long as people can sleep they 
may be worn almost to exhaustion, 
and still need only rest to recover, but 
when sleep deserts the pillow, beware. 
To lose sleep looking after a child 
and to lose sleep because something 
in the body or brain keeps slumber 
away, are two entirely different 
things. A mother may break down by 
long-continued nursing, and for that 
reason should think of herself, as well 
as the patient. but there is a loss of 
sleep that threatens to dethrone rea- 
son, ana this is one of the marks of 
excessive fatigue. 

Often it is said of children that they 
are “growing toe fast,” and wise 
mothers are very careful to guard the 
tender bodies at these times. In these 
days when study after study is 
heaped uponthe child at school, and 
home duties keep necessary exercise 
away, children suffer from fatigue and 
get little sympathy in their troubles. 
“Lazy” is the word applied in many 
homes to the indolent child, who 
seems not to have enough energy for 
work or play. There are some lazy 
boys and girls in the world, no doubt, 
but there are also children in a very 
precarious condition. 

Last spring a tall young girl whe 
lacked life and energy, so her friends 
thought, suddenly collapsed without 
any apparent cause. It is true the 
signs were all there when the doctor 
pointed them out, but the parents had 
been too busy to notice them, when a 
little attention would have helped her. 
They wanted her to keep up her 
music and not fall behind in school 
work, and do a little of this and a 
littie of that, while all the time she 
could scarcely drag about; now they 
wish they had been more careful. 

Very often nervous exhaustion and 
Physical collapse go hand in hand. 
The trembling of the hand, the sudden 
lapses of memory, the throbbing of 
the head, and all the other warnings 
are lightly passed over, and presently 
the victim finds everything in the way 
of work and thought impossible. A 
woman who found herself suddenly 
bursting into tears without cause, 
starting when spoken to, and unable 
to sleep at night took herself in hand 
and sternly put aside everything that 
looked like work. She lived out of 
doors until sure she was safe, regard- 
less of what the neighbors thought or 
said, while a neighbor had a long 
sick spell because she drove herself 
all the harder when she had the same 
symptoms, and said it was all non- 
sense to “pamper” one’s self. 

One of the most frequent causes of 
fatigue, mot the healthy tired feeling, 
is that women, especially, do not 
know their strength. A man usually 
knows enough to rest when tired, but 
a woman prides herself on her fool- 
ishness very often. Somebody tells 
of having a washing out before ten 
in the morning, and forthwith every 
woman in the neighborhood must try 
to break the record. It may be that 
the early bird has a husband who 
helps her, or she is not bothered with 
little children when she wants to 
work, or her washing may be the 
smallest in the community—no mat- 
ter It is henceforth a sin and a dis- 
grace for every washing in the neigh- 
borhood not to be flapping by ten on 
Monday morning. No matter what 
the weariness of the flesh, the work 
must be done. Country housekeepers 
are governed largely by tradition any- 
way, and only the emancipated ones 
do not give a fig for what their neigh- 
bors do and think. 

Weariness may also be caused by 
bad air, lack of exercise, poor diet 
and many other things. If you have 
to painfully drag your limbs about to 
do your work, and if you rise as tired 
in the morning as you were at night, 
for the sake of your health, consult 
a good physician at once. Tell him 
exactly how you live, what you eat 
and how you work, so he can help 
you. Nine times out of ten he will 
prescribe no drugs, but tell you to 
get out into the frésh air, to open the 
doors and windows to let the blessed 
sunshine in, and to pay particular 
attention to eating wholesome food. 
And if you follow his directions you 
will be safe and well within a rea- 
sonable time. 





I believe that as a rule the men in 
our rural homes become too much ab- 


sorbed in the actual work of the farm 
to look up and see the beautiful free 








life that might surround them and 
their families.—[ . W. D. Tex. 


\ 


THE HOME DOCTOR 









Summer Time Am Gone 


BY RUTH RAYMOND 





Yes chillun, summer time am gone, 
De blossoms ‘all am dea 
Dah ain’ no birds at is o’ dawn 


a ig de leaves 

Laik little ~~ 4 in love, 

No woodbine clingin’ to de eaves 
An’ chimbly tops above. 

Now listen how de norf wind roars 
An’ makes de back-log glow! 

I’s giad yo’ did up all de choars 
‘Cause now its gwine to snow; 

All night de flakes will tumble down, 
An’ spread a mantle where 

De pasture lots am hard an’ brown 
An’ where de hills am bare. 

But when de sun shines out once more 
An’ all de world am white 

"Twill mind us o’ de Heabenly shore 
An’ Mansions glistenin’ bright, 

Yes, summer's sure ‘nough gone, but now 
We-uns may have a rest, 

Gord sends de winter an’ I low 
He does de things dats best. 





In many parts of New England a 
low-growing bush with deep green, 
shining leaves, and in the fall covered 
with waxy berries, is familiar. It is 
the bayberry or wax myrtle, Myrica 


werifera. This shrub is found all along | : 
Nova Scotia | We will sell 


the Atlantic coast from 
to Fiorida. From the berries are made 
the bayberry candles, whose soft light 
was at one time greatly appreciated, 
and which is today much in favor 
with those who use candles. 

The berries are placed in large ket- 
tles, nearly filled with water, and 
boiled until the wax floats upon the 
surface. All refuse is removed, and 
when the water cools the wax hardens 
on the surface. The wax, having been 
obtained, the molding into candles is 
the same as the molding of ordinary 
candles. In the days of the first set- 
tlers candles were made by dipping. 
This was merely the repeated dipping 
of a wick in melted tallow and allow- 
ing it to cool between each dipping. 
Now candle molds are easily obtain- 
able, and these may be used in making 
the bayberry candles. 


Try This in I November 


Thousands upon thousands of fam- 
ilies who have not been regular eat- 
ers of Quaker Oats will begin on the 
first of November and eat Quaker 
Oats once or twice every day for 
thirty days of this month; the result 
in good health and more strength and 
vigor will mean that every other 
month in the year will find them do- 
ing the same thing. 

Try it! Serve Quaker Oats plenti- 
fully and frequently for the thirty 
days of November and leave off a cor- 
responding amount of meat and 
greasy foods. You'll get more health, 
more vigor and strength than you ever 
got in thirty days of any other kind 
of eating. 

While you are trying this see that 
the children get a full share. 

Quaker Oats is packed in regular 
size packages and large size family | 
packages. | 


TheRochester Radiator will | 
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IS YOUR HOME 
PROPERLY HEATED? 


“The Parlor Furnace” 


saves on your fuel, and heats more space, 
Read what Rev. Geo. W. Strothard has to 
say about it: 


419 


Sinclareville, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1997. 

We have had Mr. W. C. Scott 

of his Parlor Furnaces into 

and it is giving a greater 
faction than a) 






money saver 
saver, as it is easier to care 
for one stove tha 


Furnace will make good 
on all lines claimed by the 
promoter. We are heartily 
pleased with the result of 
the investment and would 
mot want to be without 





the Parlor Furnace. 
Very sincerely, 
Gro. W. STROTHARD, 
(Pastor M. E. Church) 


A Trial Will Convince You 


ou the Parlor Furnace with 
the stieentslinn that you can return it any 
time within ten days, if not satisfactory, and 
get your money back. 

Send for free descriptive matter 


Akron Heater Co. Akron, N. Y. 


Christmas Book Sale 


Let us help 
ou select the 

ooks yon ex- y 

pect to give x 
‘or Christmas. 
Write for our 
Free Christmas 
Book Sale 
B Catalog,then sit 
geretty in your 

library and pick 
out the very 
same books that 
would cost you 
from two to six 
times as much 
: elsewhere. This 
big catalog con- 

tains the cream of the city shops— 
books at all prices, from 5 cts. to $5.00. 


Over a Million Books, 


covering 5,274 titles, on sale. Books for the 
little ones. for father, for mother and for 
friends, all fully described and fllustrated 
There are pa, of colored books for children, 
of exciting stories for boys and girls 

ere are 518 beautiful gift books. many of 
them sumptuously illustrated in colors by 
Cariety, Harrison Fisher and other celebrated 
artists. Then there are splendid library sets 
bound in cloth and muine crushed levant 
leather, Bibles etc., all listed at about one- 
fourth soene: half what aL would pay clsewhere 




































for the sam nd if you age not entirely 
satisfied yo 4 can send the book right back and 
we will poomonly refund your money, with all 


transportation charges. 
“Jane Cable,”” 38 Cents. 
Send us 38 cents and we will send you George 
Barr McCutcheon’s newest novel, ‘Jane Cable,”’ 
never before sold for less than $1.50. (If you 
want it shipped hy mail add 11 centsforpostage. ) 
This gives you an idea of the Christ- 
mas ik bargains we are offering 
Lo you want this,book or not, 
sure to ask for our FREE 
CHRISTMAS BOOK SALE CAT- 
ALOG No. 66AI18 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Be RATA RA RA RA A 























4 SILK MOIRED GIVEN 


POST CARDS 


Send us a two-cent stamp and we will send you 
the five cards and tell you ho or 
POST CARD HOUSE, 329 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS” 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 








If you 
wear any other. 
pete Bete; 


i sewing machin 





from our authorized dealers only. 


E="FOME 


ARE A GRATIFICATION, A SOLACE TO 
CHASER 
pt tt >t a tae 


Mdyour children aver after you will fopreciate your good selecti 
ye es are buil 
y are made for lifelong service. 


We have own organization of dealers for the sale and distributi 
pate dealers _ all parts of the wort, Sewing ———s bearing same = ne NEW Home ane 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


EVERY Bea 


mod fd imsterlal that will gut 


No matter what you ay, cannot get 
the best is the cheapest in he end ots 
sewing machine question will be iy Be 


t upon honor, not on contract, 


and 
” can 


If there is no NEW HOME Pea een 9 ste a. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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Pays in Comfort, Cash and Health to Wear 


Ruthsteins STEEL SHOES! 


Worn With Wonderful Satisfaction by Workers Everywhere! 


Easy on the Feet! Easy on the Pocket Book! 
One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of Leather Soled Shoes 


Steel Shoes are setting the swiftest pace in sales of any work shoes in existence. They are so sivong and durable, 
so easy and comforiab/e, that farmers and all classes of workers are simply astonished. One pair will outwear from 
three to six pairs of the best leather soled shoes you ean buy. 

There’s the u/mosi limit of wear in every pair of Steel Shoes and comfort as long.as you wear them, qhey are 


Send for our Book, “‘The 
Sole of Steel’’—«r, bet- 


lighter than all-leather work shoes,with their thick and clumsy goles, They need no 7 


epairs | ‘They are absa 


waterproof and will keep your feet warm, dry and comfortable in the coldest weather, in mud, snow or slush up to 


your sho¢-tops. 


Do you awonder that many thousands of workers will wear no other kind of work shoes? 


Steel Shoes give Splendid Protection From Colds, 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Stiffness, Discomfort 


Steel Shoes are as waterproof as Rubber Boots, and keep the feet warm and perfectly dry, regardless of rain,snow,slush 


or mud—no matter how cold the weather. 


They defy cold and wet, protecting the feet even from dampness and chill. 


Nine-tenths of all cases of rheumatism, colds, and sore throat result from. wearing -all-leather shoes which /aé or 


absorb moisture. 


Pneumonia often develops as the direct result of cold, wet feet. . Why take chances when Steel-Shoes 


offer real protéction, with comfort thrown in for good measure ? 


ter yet—send for a pair of Steel 
Shoes on the Order Blank Below. 


Good-Bye to Corns and Bunions! 
No More Sore, Aching Feet! 


You will not suffer from corns, bunions, callouses and blistered, 


aching feet if you wear Stee] Shoes. 
feet and need no ‘‘ breaking in.’’ 

ing, no twisting, no curled-up soles. 
the uppers to keep their shape. 


They. aré shaped to fit the 
Easy on—easy_ off. No warp- 

The rigid Steel Shoes force 
They vest the feet by. affording 


support exactly where it is needed. 


Throw Away Your Old Shoes and 
Hot Rubber Boots! 


Don't torture 


less leather-soled shoes. 


our feet in nard, twisted, warped, leaky, shape- 
Don’t sweat 


our feet and make them 


tender by wearing hot rubber boots, felt boots or arctics. Throw 


the old things away ! 
Soot comfort really means. 


Get a pair of Steel Shoes and. 4arn what 


Save $5 to $10 in Shoe Money 


As one pair of Steel Shoes will outlast three to six pairs of 
leather-soled. shoes or at least three pairs of rubber boots, it is easy 


to see that the saving in shoe bills is great. 
' A man who wears Steel Shoes doesn’t have to own three 
different styles of working shees. 


vear ! 


Save Doctors’ 
s 
Bills! 

Steel Shoes pay for themselves 
over and over again in the saving 
of medicine and doctors’ bills. 
They prevent sickness. 

Wear Steel Shoes. and’ -you 
need not suffer from Colds, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Stiffness of the joints and 
other troubles and discomforts 
caused by Cold, wet feet. Keep 
your feet always warm, dry and 
comfortable in . Steel — Shoes. 
They protect your health’ and 
save doctors’ bills. 


N.-M. -RUTHSTEIN, Secretary and Treasurer 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 209, Racine, Wis. 


Canadian Branch Factory, TORONTO, CANADA. 


At least $5 to $10 a 


Save Repair 
Bills! 


Steel Shoes need no expen- 
sive repairs—no. ‘‘ half-soling,”’ 
no new heels, ‘no patches. 

The thin Steel Soles are 
turned: up- an inch -high all 
around — absolutely no cracks 
or. seams to hold .moisture or 
mud. You Can instantly replace 
the adjustable Steel .Rivets 
when partly worn, ‘The: ,ex- 
pense of keeping leather-soled 
shoes repaired is often nearly 
as great as the original cost-of 
the shoes. 


How These Wonderful Shoes Are Made 


Steel Soles and Sides—Waterproof Leather Uppers— 
Adjustable Steel Rivets in Bottoms—Hair Cushion Insoles 


Steel Shoes solve the problem of the Perfect Work Shoe for all time to come. 

The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above the soles are stamped out'of aspecial light, thin, rust-resist- 
ungsteel. One piece of seamless steel from toe toheel/ Asa further protection from wear. and a means of 
giving a firm foothold, the bottoms are studded with adjustable steel rivets. The ‘ ‘Immortality”’ of the Solel 

The adjustable rivets add the finishing touch-of perfection, Practically all the wear comes ‘on 

these steel rivets. When steel rivets wear downy you can instantly replace them with new riveta 

And the-rivets at the tip of the toe and ball of foot’are the only ones thal wear. Steel Shoes never go 

to the Repair Shop, for there’s nothing to wear but the rivets. The cost is only 30 cents for 50 extra 
steel rivets. No other-repairs are ever needed. 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of pliable waterproof ‘leather, and firmly riveted to soles. 
There is greater strength and longer service and more foot comfort in steel shoes than in any other work- 
ing shoes in existence, It’s in the s/ee/ and the fHable /eather, and the way they are put fogether. 


Secret of Steel Shoe Elasticity 


. Steel Shoes have thick, springy Hair Cushion Insoles, which are easily slipped out for cleansing. and 
airing. Le absorb perspiration and foot odors—absorb the jar.and shock when you walk on hard or 
stony ground. ‘They keep your feet free from callouses, blisters and soreness. 


Made in Sizes 5 to 12, 6 inch, 9 inch, 12 
inch and 16 inch High Styles 


Steel Shoes are made with tops of different heights, suitable for every purpose, from general field 
work to ditch-digging : 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, with ex/ra grade of leather, $3.00 a pair, excel any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best. all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, with extra quality. of leather, $4.00 a pair, are better than the best all- 
1eather $5.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12_inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best all-leather shoes regardless of cost. 


Get “STEELS” and Enjoy Real Comfort— 
Then Tell Your Neighbors Aboutit! Order a Pair Today 


Learn, by actual test, the tremendous advantages of ‘‘Steels.’’ 

We will fill orders for ‘‘Steel Shoes’’ direct from this advertisement, under a positive guarantee to 
refund the purchase price promptly if, upon inspection, you do not find the Shoes exactly as represented. 

Remit the price of the size and style of shoes you wish. Be sure to state size of shoe you wéar. 

We will ship shoés promptly, safe delivery guaranteed. bes 


A Style of. Steel Shoe for 
Every Use 


We strongly recommend. the 6 inch High Steel Shoes 
at $3.a pair or the -9*inch High Steel Shoes at $4 a. pair 
for general work-under all conditions. 

For all classes of use requiring ‘high cut shoes; such 
as ditching, lumbering, -hunting, etc., our 12 incheor 16 
inch high steel shoes are absolutely indispensable. They 
give the utmost possible protection. 

Fill out, tear off and mail the Order Blank TODAY. 


Send Your Order for Steel Shoes Today Direct to 


pad asonpbecquenneneesnoees 


Order Blank 


For STEEL SHOES 


Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 202 Racine, Wis.” 
Gentlemen :— 
I enclose...-...........- 











